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Cuarter X. 


‘AND SUDDENLY, SWEETLY, MY HEART BEAT STRONGER.’ 


QUIRE BOSWORTH, having once consented to bring his 
daughter to town, was not a man to stint money in detail. 

He surprised his sister-in-law by the liberality of his arrangements 
and the liberty he allowed her in expenditure. She had excellent 


rooms for herself and her gaunt daughters, and a coach and four at 
her disposition, with free licence to buy tickets for concerts, operas, 
masquerades, and public amusements of all kinds; and she was 
told to order all that was needful for the adornment of the heiress’s 
person. Her ladyship was an old campaigner, and knew how to 
profit by her position. The mantua-makers and milliners who 
waited upon Mrs. Bosworth were tradeswomen who had supplied 
Lady Tredgold for a quarter of a century, and she had them as it 
were under her thumb. ‘I have so little money to spend, my 
dears, that if I did not spend it with the same people year after year, 
I should not be of the slightest importance to fashionable tradesfolk. 
But by a steady patronage of the same people, and by always paying 
ready money, I have contrived to keep the best milliner and 
mantua-maker in London my very humble and devoted servants.’ 

It ‘happened, therefore, that in these halcyon days of the 
Arlington Street lodgings, Mrs. Amelia and Mrs. Sophia Tredgold 
were supplied with gowns and caps almost at half-price by these 
obliging and confidential purveyors. There was a handsome 
margin for profit upon the prices paid for Irene’s court train and 
other fineries. 

Everything in that wonderful world of fashion and pleasure 
was new and surprising to the girl who had been reared in the seclu- 
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sion of Fairmile Park. She gave herself up freely to the enchant- 
ments of the dazzling, dissipated, extravagant, artificial town. She 
saw only the glitter and sparkle of society’s surface, and knew not 
that the light was the phosphorescence of putrefaction, that the whole 
fabric, this fairy palace gleaming with lights and breathing music, 
was rotten to the core, and might fall about the heads of these 
revellers at any moment, as that other fairy palace where Philip 
the Regent and his rowés had so lately held their orgies was 
doomed to fall before the century was over. 

But of all pleasures which that great city could offer to inno- 
cent youth the divinest was music, which at this period enjoyed an 
unbounded popularity and fashion. The one art which George I. 
loved was music, and to that art and its most famous professors he 
and his family gave the warmest encouragement. The Royal 
Academy for Music had only been founded six years, but the in- 
fluence of such a school was already felt. Italian opera was in its 
glory, and the rivalry between Handel and Buononcini, and between 
Cuzzoni and La Faustina, was one of the most exciting topics in 
the whole round of society talk. 

Rena revelled in that magic world of the opera. ll the 
glamour of the stage was here intensified by the stronger magic of 
music. Handel’s classic operas, with their wealth of melody and 
charm of mythologic story, were like a revelation of an enchanted 
world never before imagined. Lady Tredgold and her daughters 
loved the opera only because it was fashionable, and stifled many a 
yawn behind their Watteau fans; Rena and Mlle. Latour delighted 
in music as an epicure delights at a feast. They hung entranced 
upon every note, and inwardly resented the chattering and giggling 
of Mrs. Amelia and Mrs. Sophia, who coquetted with their admirers 
at the back of the box and encouraged visits from all the most 
frivolous foplings of the town. Rena had no suspicion that these 
young fribbles came for the most part in the hope of getting a 
word or two with the heiress. It had never occurred to her that 
she was a prize for which half the young men in London would 
have liked to race each other. 

Lord Lavendale was a frequent visitor at the house in Arling- 
ton Street, and was cordially received by Lady Tredgold, who had 
been intimate with his mother in her girlhood and was disposed to 
favour his suit. He had spoken to Mr. Bosworth, who had 
answered bluntly, ‘ Win her if you can, and then we will see about 
paying off the mortgages on Lavendale and joining the two 
estates. But I am no tyrant to force my daughter into an un- 
congenial marriage. If you would have her and her fortune, you 
must first win her heart.’ 
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‘T will try,’ Lavendale answered, honestly enough. 

It was his resolute intention to try and gain Rena’s love, and 
to lead a better life than he had ever led yet: to abjure the bottle 
and the dice-box, though both those amusements were deemed the 
fitting diversion for a fine gentleman’s leisure. Even the graver 
and statelier men of the day were topers. Harley and Pulteney 
drank almost as deep as St. John. Three or four bottles of Bur- 
gundy were deemed a fair allowance for a gentleman, and now 
the Methuen treaty, giving free trade in Portuguese wines, was 
bringing a heavier liquor into fashion. 

Lavendale and Irene met in all the aristocratic assemblies of 
the day, at operas, and balls, auction-rooms, Park, and Mall. 
They met at the house of Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough, 
daughter of the great Duke and widow of Lord Godolphin the 
statesman, who gave musical evenings and swore by Buononcini. 
Here Rena beheld Mr. Congreve, l’amz de la maison, elderly and 
ailing, but occasionally condescending to sparkle in brief flashes of 
wit. He was petted and obviously adored by the lady, who after 
having had the greatest soldier and the grandest statesman of that 
age for father and husband, appeared to have reserved her warmest 
affections for a selfish old bachelor playwright. 

Lavendale and Irene met each other in still higher society at 
St. James’s, Leicester Fields, and Richmond Lodge, where Lady 
Tredgold had the entry. New and pretty faces are always welcome 
at Court, and it became speedily known that the charms of this 
particular face were fortified bya handsome fortune. The Princess 
of Wales was very gracious to Squire Bosworth’s daughter, and 
Mrs. Howard smiled upon her with that sweet vague placidity 
which one sees in the faces of deaf people. Rena here beheld the 
famous Dean Swift, newly advanced to that title of Dean, and 
come to kiss his patroness’s beautiful hand, and to sneer at all the 
little great world around him in nightly letters to Stella Johnson, 
far away in a Dublin lodging, with small means and an elderly 
companion. She may have needed those lively letters of the 
Dean’s, with their graphic account of his pleasures, to cheer the 
slow monotony of her days. 

Irene enjoyed everything, and, being nearly as innocent as 
Una, saw no evil under that fair outward surface of high-born 
society. Life flowed so smoothly and pleasantly under that super- 
ficial elegance ; everybody spoke sweetly, wit was current coin, and 
music of the highest quality seemed the very atmosphere in which 
these people lived. It was but for the king to set the fashion and 
everybody adored music; just as in Charles L.’s time everybody had 
been more or less fanatical about painters and painting. Rena 
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moved from scene to scene with a sublime unconsciousness of evil, 
and late at night, or over their chocolate in the morning, would 
describe all she had seen and heard to her devoted governess, who 
shared in none of her amusements except the opera and an occa- 
sional concert, but who was always sympathetic and interested in 
all she heard. 

‘You seem to be always meeting Lord Lavendale wherever you 
go,’ Mile. Latour said on one occasion, when his lordship’s name 
had been mentioned by her pupil with perfect frankness. 

‘ We are always meeting all the same people. When I go into 
a crowded room now, I seem to know everybody in it. I feel quite 
surprised at the sight of a stranger.’ 

‘Just as if you were an old stager, laughed mademoiselle; 
‘how quickly my woodland nymph has accustomed herself to the 
ways of this crowded fashionable town. But to return to Lord 
Lavendale, if you do not meet him oftener than you do other 
people, I think that at least you enjoy more of his society. You 
and he are often talking together, Mrs. Amelia told me.’ 

‘Oh, yes, we are very good friends,’ the girl answered care- 
lessly. ‘I think he is pleasanter than most people.’ 

‘ Heart-whole, and likely to remain so, as far as Lavendale is 
concerned,’ thought the little Frenchwoman with satisfaction ; for 
she knew too much of his lordship’s past history to approve of 
him as a suitor for her beloved pupil. 

After a pause she said, 

‘ By-the-by, Rena, Mr. Durnford called yesterday when you 
were out with Lady Tredgold. It is the fifth time he has called 
and found you gone abroad.’ 

Irene blushed crimson. 

‘Oh, why did you not beg him to stop till I came home?’ she 
asked. 

‘My dear child, this is not my house. I have no right to give 
invitations.’ 

‘Yes, you have. You could have detained him if you had 
liked. The fifth visit! What must he think of me?’ 

‘He confessed that he thought you somewhat a gad-about. He 
told me that he had tried to waylay you in public resorts—in the 
Ring, or at the auction-rooms; but even here he had been un- 
fortunate, when he went west, you had gone east, and vice versd.’ 

Irene looked piteously disappointed. 

‘Five times! and I have not been told of one of those visits!’ 
she exclaimed indignantly. ‘ Why was that ?’ 

* Because your aunt’s footmen forgot all about it, I dare say,’ 
replied mademoiselle. ‘ Footmen have a knack of forgetting such 
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visitors, especially when the visitor wears a shabby coat and may 
forget to emphasise his inquiries with a crownpiece. I doubt you 
would never have heard of this last visit if I had not happened to 
come in from my walk in St. James’s Park just as Mr. Durnford 
knocked at the door. He stopped for a few minutes’ chat on the 
doorstep. I told him you were to be at the opera to-night.’ 

‘Then perhaps he will go there!’ cried Rena, suddenly be- 
coming radiant, and confirming the shrewd little Frenchwoman in 
a suspicion which she had harboured for some time. 

What a pity that Herrick Durnford was poor, and without rank 
or lineage to counterbalance his poverty! She knew that Squire 
Bosworth would favour Lavendale’s suit, and would in all proba- 
bility disinherit his daughter if she presumed to marry a penniless 
scribbler. Mlle. Latour had enjoyed opportunities of studying 
the character of both these young men, and she had decided 
that. Durnford’s was the nobler nature, though there was assuredly 
some good in Lavendale. 


CuarTer XI. 


‘AND BEAUTY DRAWS US WITH A SINGLE HAIR.’ 


CurisTMas was near at hand, the fox-hunting season was in 
full swing, and Lady Judith and Mr. Topsparkle had made up a 
large party for sport and music at Ringwood Abbey. Her Grace 
of Marlborough and Mr. Congreve were to be there; Sir Robert 
Walpole had promised to spend half a week away from the charms 
of his own beloved Houghton and his still dearer Molly Skerritt. 
The two spendthrift Spencers were asked, and Chesterfield; while 
Bolingbroke, whom Lady Judith pretended to admire more than 
any man living, was to be the chief star among so many lumi- 
naries. 

Lady Judith affected to have taken a fancy to the new heiress, 
and was so pressing in her invitation to Lady Tredgold to bring 
her sweet niece to Fordingbridge for the Christmas holidays, that 
the good lady could not resist the temptation to visit at a house 
which she had so often joined in rancorously abusing for its 
riotous extravagance and corrupt taste. But as Lady Judith had 
pointedly ignored the two gaunt daughters in her invitation, Lady 
Tredgold considered herself under no obligation to be grateful. 
She left the daughters in Arlington Street under the charge 
of Mlle. Latour, and started for Ringwood with Rena and 
two maids in a coach and six. Had she been travelling at her 
own expense, she might have managed the journey with four 
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horses, bad as the roads were: but as Mr. Bosworth had to pay, 
she considered six indispensable. Had the journey been at her 
own cost, she might even have gone in the great heavy Salisbury 
coach, which, although periodically surprised by highwaymen be- 
tween Putney and Kingston, or on Bagshot Heath, was perhaps 
somewhat safer in its strength of numbers than any private con- 
veyance. 

On this occasion she took a couple of footmen armed with 
blunderbusses, hid her own and the heiress’s jewels in a little 
leather bag under the seat, and put her trust in Providence for 
the rest. Despite of these precautions and of her six horses, she 
might perchance have fared badly had it not been for an unex- 
pected reinforcement in the persons of Lavendale and Durnford, 
who overtook the carriage on Putney Common in the sharp frosty 
morning of December 21. 

They were both well mounted on powerful roadsters, and 
followed by two grooms upon horses of scarcely inferior quality ; 
gentlemen and servants were both armed. 

Irene blushed and sparkled at sight of the two cavaliers, and 
Lavendale, spoiled by a decade of successes, made sure those smiles 
were for him. 

‘You are early on the road, ladies,’ he exclaimed gaily, ‘ con- 
sidering that it was past two this morning ere you plunged the 
Ridotto in untimely gloom by your departure. There were some 
blockheads who put down that diminished lustre to a sudden 
failure of the wax candles; but I knew ’twas but two pairs of 
eyes that had ceased to shine upon the assembly. Pray how far 
do you purpose travelling to-day, Lady Tredgold ?’ 

‘Only as far as Fairmile. We are to lie at my brother’s house 
to-night, and pursue our journey at eight o’clock to-morrow 
morning. It is odious rising so early in winter. My niece and I 
dressed by candle-light, and the watchman was crying half-past 
six o’clock and a frosty morning when my maid came to wake me. 
It seemed but half-an-hour since I left the Ridotto.’ 

‘Tis those short nights that shorten the measure of life, madam,’ 
said Durnford gravely. ‘Mrs. Bosworth will be older for ten years 
by the pleasures of a single season.’ 

Her ladyship honoured the speaker with a slow, supercilious 
stare, and deigned no other answer. 

‘Oh, but there are some things worth wasting life for, Mr. 
Durnford,’ replied Irene, smiling at him ; ‘ the opera, for instance. 
I would barter a year of my old age for one night of “ Rinaldo” 
or “ Theseus.” ’ 

*A lady of eighteen is as free with the treasure of long 
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life as a minor with his reversion,’ said Durnford. ‘Both are 
spendthrifts. But I, who have passed youth’s Rubicon, which with 
a man I take to be thirty, am beginning to be chary of my de- 
clining years. I hope to win some prize out of life’s lottery and 
to live happy ever after, as they say in fairy tales. Now I 
conclude that “ever after” in your story-book means a hale old 
age.’ 

” ¢ Give me the present hour and its pleasures,’ cried Lavendale, 
‘a bumper of rattle and excitement filled to the brim, a long deep 
draught of joy, and no for ever after of old age and decline in 
which to regret the golden days of youth. There should be no 
arriére pensée on such a morning as this, with a bright winter sun, 
a good trotting-horse, and beauty’s eyes for our lode-stars.’ 

‘How does your lordship happen to be travelling our way?’ 
asked Lady Tredgold. 

‘For the simplest of all reasons: I and my friend Durnford 
here are both bound for the same destination.’ 

‘You are going to Ringwood Abbey! How very curious, 
how very pleasant!’ exclaimed the lady in her most gracious 
tones; then she added with a colder air, and without looking at 
the person of whom she spoke, ‘ I was not aware that Mr. Durnford 
was acquainted with Mr. Topsparkle.’ 

Durnford was absorbed in the landscape, and made no reply to 
the indirect question. 

‘Mr. Topsparkle is ever on the alert to invite clever people to 
his house,’ said Lavendale, ‘and Lady Judith has a rage for 
literature, poetry, science, what you will. She is a student of 
Newton and Flamsteed, and loves lectures on physical science such 
as Desaguliers gave when Durnford and I were boys. Lady Judith 
is devoted to Mr. Durnford.’ 

‘Tam charmed to learn that scribbling is so highly appreciated,’ 
said her ladyship stiffly. 

She had made up her mind that Herrick Durnford was danger- 
ous—a fortune-hunter, doubtless, with a keen scent for an heiress; 
and she had observed that her niece blushed when he addressed 
her. 

She could not, however, be openly uncivil to so close a friend 
of Lord Lavendale’s, so the journey progressed pleasantly enough ; 
the horsemen trotting beside the carriage like a body-guard for a 
while, and then dropping behind to breathe their cattle, or 
cantering in advance now and then when there came a long 
stretch of level turf by the wayside. 

They all stopped at Kingston for an early dinner, and it was 
growing towards dusk when the coach and six fresh horses started 
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on the second stage of the journey. The progress became slower 
from this point. The road was dark, and had the reputation of 
being a favourite resort of highwaymen. Lady Tredgold had 
never yet been face to face with one of those monsters, but she 
had an ever-present terror of masked and armed marauders 
springing out upon her from every hedge. It was but last year 
that Jonathan Wild had paid the penalty of his crimes, and Jack 
Sheppard had swung the year before ; and though neither of these 
had won their renown upon the road, Lady Tredgold vaguely 
associated those great names with danger to travellers. It was not 
so very long since the Duke of Chandos had been stopped by five 
highwaymen on a night journey from Canons to London; nor had 
her ladyship forgotten how the Chichester mail had been robbed 
of the letter-bags in Battersea Bottom; nor that robbery on the 
road at Acton, by which the wretches made off with a booty of two 
thousand pounds. And she had the family diamonds under the 
seat of the carriage, tied up in a rag of old chintz to make the 
parcel seem insignificant; and her laces alone were worth a small 
fortune. 

She counted her forces, and concluded that so long as they all 
kept together no band of robbers would be big enough or bold 
enough to attack them. 

‘Don’t leave us, I entreat, dear Lord Lavendale,’ she urged 
as they crossed Esher Common. ‘ We will drive as slow as ever you 
like, so as not to tire your saddle-horses. Tell those post-boys to 
go slower.’ 

‘Have no fear, madam,’ answered Lavendale gaily. ‘Our 
hacks are not easily tired. We will stick by you as close as if we 
were gentlemen of the road and had hopes of a booty.’ 

So they rode cheerily enough towards Fairmile. It was broad 
moonlight by the time they came to Flamestead Common; aclear, 
cold winter moon which lighted up every hillock and gleamed 
silvery upon the tiny waterpools. 

Durnford had been riding close beside the coach, talking of 
music and plays with Irene; but as they approached this open 
ground where the light was clearest, he observed a change in her 
countenance. Those lovely eyes became clorded over, those lovely 
lips ceased to smile, and his remarks were responded to briefly with 
an absent air. 

‘Why are you silent, dearest Miss?’ he asked. Lady Tredgold 
was snoring in her corner of the carriage, Lavendale was riding 
on the farther side of the road, and those two seemed almost 
alone. ‘Does yonder cold, pale planet inspire you with a gentle 
melancholy ?’ 
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‘I was thinking of the past,’ she answered gravely, looking 
beyond him towards that irregular ground where flowerless furze- 
bushes looked black against the steel-blue sky. 

‘You can have no past to inspire sad thoughts. You are too 
young.’ 

‘One is never too young for sorrow. The memory of a com- 
panion I loved very dearly is associated with this spot.’ 

And then she told him the story of her little adopted sister, as 
she had heard it often from her nurse Bridget—the little fair- 
haired child who seemed like her own image charmed into life— 
the happy days and evenings they two had spent together, and how 
death came untimely and snapped that golden thread. 

‘I like to look upon the place where my father found her, and 
the place where she lies in her little grave,’ said Rena, straining 
her eyes, first towards the Common which they were now leaving, 
and then further afield to the low Norman tower of Flamestead 
Church. 

Lady Tredgold woke suddenly when her niece relapsed into 
silence, and inquired where they were. 

‘ Within half-an-hour of home, madam,’ answered Rena. 

‘Home!’ and her ladyship, still half-asleep, thought of that 
stately stone mansion in the fair white city of Bath where her 
husband was left in solitude to nurse his gout and lament his 
wife’s absence. Not but that Bath was a very pleasant place for a 
solitary man in those days, being the resort of fashion, wit, and 
beauty, statesmen and soldiers, men of letters and fine gentlemen, 
an ever-shifting gallery of faces, a various assembly of well-bred 
people, who all found it necessary from time to time to repair to 
‘the Bath.’ Golden age for England when Continental spas were 
known only to the few, and when fashionable people were not 
ashamed to enjoy themselves upon English soil. Had not the 
distinguished, erratic Lord Peterborough himself been seen hurrying 
through those hilly streets from the market to his lodgings, with 
a cabbage under one arm and a chicken under the other, blue 
ribbon and star on his breast all the same. A city of considerable 
latitude both as to manners and morals. 

‘Oh, you mean Fairmile,’ muttered her ladyship with a dis- 
appointed air; for though she loved a season in London at somebody 
else’s cost, she had a passion for Bath, which to her was veritably 
home, and in her slumberous state she had fancied herself just 
entering that delightful city. ‘I hope the beds will be aired. 
There was plenty of time for that queer, grim housekeeper to get 
my letter.’ 

‘You need have no fear, Aunt, Mrs. Layburne is rot an 
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agreeable woman, but she is a very good manager. The servants 
all fear and obey her.’ 

‘That is just the sort of person one wants to look after a 
household. Your good, easy-tempered souls are no use, and they 
are generally arrant cheats into the bargain. Do you lie at the 
Manor to-night, Lord Lavendale ?’ 

Lavendale had been riding as in a dream, with head bent and 
rein loose in a careless hand. A horse less sure-footed than his 
famous black, Styx, might have stumbled and thrown him. He 
was thinking of Lady Judith Topsparkle; wondering why she had 
so urgently invited him to Ringwood Abbey, when, if she had 
his sense of peril, she would assuredly have avoided his company. 
It might be that for her the past was utterly past; so completely 
forgotten that she could afford to indulge herself in the latest 
whim of the moment. What but a whim could be her friendship 
for him, her eagerness to mate him with wealth and beauty? How 
completely indifferent must she have become to those old memories 
which had still such potency with him! 

‘Why, if she can forget, so can I,’ he told himself. ‘ Should 
Horace be truer than Lydia to an expired love? and yet, and yet, 
were Thracian Chloe ten times as fair, one of those old familiar 
glances from Lydia’s starry eyes would send my blood to fever- 
point.’ 

The gentlemen escorted the coach to the very door of Mr. 
Bosworth’s house, much to Lady Tredgold’s contentment, as 
she suspected marauders even among the old elm trunks in Fair- 
mile avenue. Arrived at the house, her ladyship honoured Lord 
Lavendale with a cordial invitation to supper; but as she ignored 
his companion Lavendale declined her hospitality on the ground 
that the horses had done so heavy a day’s work that they must 
needs require the comfort of their own stables. And so the two 
gentlemen said good-night and rode away to Lavendale Manor, 
after promising to be in attendance upon the ladies at eight next 
morning. 

Nurse Bridget was in the hall, eager to welcome her dear 
charge, from whom she had never been parted until this winter. 
Nurse and nursling hugged each other affectionately, and then 
Bridget put back Irene’s black silk hood and contemplated the fair 
young face in warmest admiration. 

‘You have grown prettier than ever,’ she exclaimed, ‘ and 
taller too; I protest you are taller. I hope your ladyship will 
pardon me for loving my pet too much to be mannerly,’ she added, 
curtseying to Lady Tredgold. 

‘There is nothing, my good creature, unmannerly in affection. 
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Yes, Miss Bosworth has certainly grown—and then she has had 
her stays made by Appleby, and that improves any young woman’s 
figure and gives a taller air. I hope they have got us a good 
supper; I am positively famished. And I hope there are good 
fires, for my niece and I have been starved this last two hours. 
The night is horribly cold. And have you aired a room for my 
maids ?’ 

‘Yes, my lady,’ and ‘yes, my lady,’ said Bridget, with low 
curtsies in reply to all these eager questions; and then Lady 
Tredgold and her niece followed the fat old butler—he had con- 
trived to keep fat. by sheer inactivity, in spite of Mrs. Layburne’s 
meagre housekeeping—to the long white drawing-room, where there 
was a blazing log fire, and where Irene flew to her harpsichord and 
began to play the Sparrow Symphony from ‘ Rinaldo.’ There are 
moments of happiness, joyous impulses in the lives of women, 
which can only find expression in music. 


Cuartrr XII. 


‘LOVE IN THESE LABYRINTHS HIS SLAVES DETAINS.’ 


At Lavendale Manor there was no note of expectancy, no stir 
among the old servants. His lordship had given no intimation of his 
return. The grooms had to rouse their underlings in the stable from 
the state of beery somnolence which followed upon a heavy supper. 
The butler bustled his subordinates and sent off the housemaids to 
light fires in all the rooms his lordship affected, and in the bed- 
room and dressing-room known as Mr. Durnford’s, and urged cook 
and scullions to be brisk in the preparation of a pretty little 
supper. Happily there was a goose hanging in the larder, ready 
to be clapped on the spit, and this, with the chine which had been 
cooked for the servants’ dinner, and a large venison pasty, with 
half-a-dozen speedy sweet dishes, would make a tolerable supper 
for two gentlemen. The old Italian never joined his patron at 
meals. He fed apart upon a diet of his own choosing, and on 
principles laid down by Bacon and Paracelsus—taking only the 
lightest food, and selecting all those roots and herbs which conduce 
to long life. _ 

Lavendale went straight to the old chapel, without even 
waiting to take off his boots. The student’s attitude amidst his 
books and crucibles might have suggested that he had been sitting 
there, like Frederick Barbarossa in his cave, ever since that summer 
evening upon which his lordship had with equal suddenness burst in 
upon his studies. 
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‘Well, old friend, how do thy researches thrive? Is Hermes 
propitious ?’ asked Lavendale gaily. ‘ Hast thou hit upon an easy 
way of manufacturing diamonds or turning vulgar lead into the 
golden rain in which Danae’s ravisher veiled his divinity? Art 
thou any nearer the great secret ?’ 

‘Do you remember the infinitely little to which distance is 
reduced in that fable of Achilles and the tortoise?’ asked Vincenti; 
‘and how by descending to infinitesimals the logician gives the 
idea of progress and thus establishes a paradox. My progress has 
been infinitely little; but yes, I think there has been something 
gained since we parted.’ 

The sigh with which his sentence closed was not indicative of 
triumph. The finely cut features were drawn with thought and 
care ; the skin, originally a pale olive, was withered and yellow, and 
had a semi-transparent look, like old parchment. Death could 
hardly be more wan and wasted than life appeared in this searcher 
in the dark mysteries of man and nature. 

‘You have been absent longer than usual,’ said the old man, 
‘or at least it seems to me that it has been so. I may be mistaken, 
for I keep no actual count of time—except this bare record of 
years.’ 

He turned to a flyleaf in a black-letter volume at his right 
hand, and on that, beginning in ink that had grown brown and 
pale with time, there appeared a calendar of years, and opposite 
each the name of a place. 

This was the only record of the philosopher’s existence. Laven- 
dale’s keen eye noted that it began early in the previous century, 
and that the handwriting was uniform throughout, though the colour 
of the ink varied. Could this man whom he had guessed at about 
seventy years old have really seen the beginning of the last century ? 
Vincenti had been ever curiously reticent about his past life, had 
told his patron only one fact in his history, namely, that he was 
by birth and parentage a Venetian. 

‘No, my dear friend, you are not mistaken ; I stayed longer in 
town than I intended when I left you. People seemed glad to see 
me—mere seeming of course, since in that selfish town of ours there 
is not a mortal who cares a snap of the fingers for another mortal ; 
except lovers, and theirs is but a transient semi-selfish liking. 
But there is a fascination:in crowds; and I saw a woman who has 
quite forgotten me, Lut whom I never can forget.’ 

‘ How do you know she has forgotten you?’ 

‘ By her indifference.’ 

‘Assumed as likely as not. There is no: such hypocrisy as 2 
woman’s. There are liars and traitors among men, I grant you, 
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but with them falsehood is an acquired art. In a woman deceit is 
innate: a part of her very being. She will smile at you and lie 
to you with the virginal sweetness of sixteen as cleverly as with 
the wrinkled craftiness of sixty. Never believe in a woman’s 
affectation of indifference. It is the safest mask for passion. They 
all wear it.’ 

‘If I thought that it were so, if I thought Judith Topsparkle 
still loved me g 

‘Topsparkle!’ muttered the old man, staring at him ina strange 
blank wonder. 

‘Did I think those old embers were not quite extinct, did I 
think but one lingering spark remained, I would risk the world to 
rekindle them, would perish in the blaze, die in a savage triumph 
of love and despair, like Dido on her pyre. But no, she is a 
woman of fashion pure and simple, cares no more for me than 
Belinda cared for Sir Plume.’ 

‘Topsparkle!’ repeated Vincenti, ‘whom do you know of that 
name ?’” 

‘Only the famous Vivian Topsparkle, dilettante, eccentric, 
and millionaire. A gentleman whose name is familiar, and even 
illustrious, in all the countries where works of art are to be seen 
and fine music is to be heard. A gentleman who left England 
forty years ago with a very vile reputation, and who has not im- 
proved it on the Continent; but we do not hang millionaires and 
landed gentlemen, we visit them at their country houses, ride their 
horses, win their money at basset, and revile them behind their 
backs. Mr. Topsparkle is a very fine gentleman, and has been 
lucky enough to marry the loveliest woman in London, who has 
made his house the fashion.’ 

‘Vivian Topsparkle! I thought he had gone into a Portuguese 
monastery—turned Trappist and repented of his sins—I was told 
so ten years ago.’ 

‘Yes, I remember there was a rumour of that kind soon after 
I left the University. I believe the gentleman disappeared for 
some time, and stimulated the inventive powers of his friends by 
a certain mysteriousness of conduct ; but I can assure you there is 
nothing of the monk about Mr. Topsparkle nowadays. He is 
altogether the fop and man of fashion, and, if wrinkles counted for 
nothing, would be almost a young man.’ 

‘ He is a scoundrel, and may he meet with a scoundrel’s doom!’ 
muttered Vincenti gloomily. 

‘What, have you any personal acquaintance with him? Did 
you ever meet him in Italy?’ 

‘Yes, more than forty years ago.’ 
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Lavendale flushed and paled again in his agitation. Here was 
one who perchance might help him to some clue to that old 
mystery, the scandal and suspected crime related by Tom Philter. 
He told Vincenti the story exactly as Philter had told it to him. 

The old man listened intently, those dark eyes of his shining 
under the bushy white brows, shining with the reflected light of 
the fire, shining with a fiercer light from within. 

‘TI have heard this story before,’ be said. 

‘ And do you believe it? Do you believe there was foul play ?’ 

‘Yes, I believe Vivian Topsparkle was a murderer as well as 
a seducer. It is not true that his mistress was a dancing girl. 
She was a girl of respectable birth, brought up in a convent— 
highly gifted, a genius, with the voice and face of an angel.’ 

‘Good heaven, you speak of her with the utmost familiarity ! 
Did you know her?’ 

There was a pause before the old man answered. He turned 
over the pages of the book he had been reading when Lavendale 
entered, and seemed for the moment as if he had forgotten the 
subject of their conversation. 

‘Did you know that unhappy girl?’ Lavendale asked eagerly. 

‘I knew something of her people,’ answered Vincenti, without 
looking up. ‘They belonged to the trading class of Venice, but 
had noble blood in their veins. The father was a jeweller and 
something of an artist. The girl’s disappearance made a scandal 
in Venice. She had but just left her convent school. It was not 
known where the seducer had taken her. A near relative followed 
them—tracked them through Spain to the south of France—then 
found them in Paris—followed them from Paris to London—in 
time to see a coffin carried out of the house in Soho Square, and to 
hear dark hints of poison. He stayed in London for nearly a year, 
wore out his heart in useless efforts to discover any proof of the 
crime which was suspected by more than one, most of all by an 
apothecary who was called in to see the dying girl—tried to get 
an order for the exhumation of the body; but in vain. He was a 
foreigner and poor, Mr. Topsparkle was an Englishman and a 
millionaire. The police scented a Jacobite Jesuit in the Italian, 
or at any rate pretended to think him dangerous, and he had 
notice to leave the country. He left, but not before Topsparkle 
had fled from the blast of scandal. His attempt to become a 
senator confounded him. Slander had slept until the Brentford 
election.’ 

‘Yes, that chimes in with Philter’s account,’ answered Laven- 
dale. ‘Do you know what became of the girl’s father ?’ 

Vincenti shrugged his shoulders. 
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‘Died, I suppose, of a broken heart. He was too insignificant 
to make any mark upon history.’ 

‘Well, I am quite ready to believe Mr. Topsparkle to be a 
double-dyed scoundrel—and yet I am going to sit at his table and 
sleep under his roof. That is what good company means now- 
adays. Nobody asks any searching questions about a host’s 
character. If his wines and his cook are faultless, and his wife is 
handsome, everyone is satisfied: and on this occasion Mr. Top- 
sparkle’s company is to be exceptionally distinguished. Swift is 
to be there, the Irish patriot and ecclesiastical Jack Pudding, 
who is just now puffed with importance at the success of his queer 
book about giants, pigmies, and what not; and there is a talk of 
Voltaire, the young French wit, whose * Henriade’ vies for popularity 
with Swift’s ‘Gulliver.’ There is a promise of Bolingbroke, and a 
hint of my queer kinswoman Lady Mary, who made such a figure 
the other night at the Prince’s ball. We shall doubtless make a 
strange medley, and I would not be out of the fun for anything in 
this world, even though in his hot youth Mr. Topsparkle may have 
played the character of Othello with a phial of poison instead of a 
bolster. After all, Vincenti, jealousy is a noble passion, and a man 
may have worse motives for murder.’ 

The old man made no answer, and as supper was announced at 
this moment, the conversation ended. 

There was something in Lavendale’s manner which told of a 
mind ill at ease, perchance even of a remorseful conscience ; but 
he had the air of a man who defied fate, and who meant to be 
happy in his own way. 


To the belated peasant tramping homeward beside the lesser 
Avon, Ringwood Aboey in the December gloaming must have 
looked as like an enchanted palace as it is possible for any earthly 
habitation ever to look. Provided always that the peasant had 
heard of fairyland and its wonderful castles, which shine suddenly 
out upon wandering princes, luminous with multitudinous windows, 
and joyous with the buzz and clatter of an army of servants and 
a court of fine ladies and gentlemen. Ringwood Abbey was all 
ablaze with wax candles, and reflected its Gothic casements in 
yonder sedgy stream until it seemed to outshine the stars in the 
cold clear winter sky. This lower earthly illumination was so much 
nearer, and to the agricultural labourer tramping homeward after 
a day at the plough-tail was suggestive of pleasanter thoughts, 
than were inspired by yonder cold and distant lights of heaven. 
Ringwood Abbey meant broken victuals in abundance, and money 
flung about recklessly by the squire and his London guests. It 
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meant horse and hound and all the concomitants of a big hunting 
stable. It meant custom for every little tradesman in the village, 
and charities on a large scale to the poor. It meant beauty and 
splendour and stateliness and music to gladden the eye and the 
ear. It meant bribery at elections, largesse at all times and seasons, 
It meant all that a large country house, carried on with a noble dis- 
regard of cost, can ever mean to the surrounding neighbourhood, 
Needless therefore to add that in this little corner of Hampshire, 
beside the lesser Avon, Mr. Topsparkle was a very popular gentle- 
man, and Lady Judith a queen among women, a goddess to be 
worshipped by all who came were it but to the outermost edge of 
her enchanted circle. 

It was the cheery eventide after a five o’clock dinner. They 
dined late at this season on account of the hunting-men, and even 
then there were some eager sportsmen who would rather miss their 
dinner than turn tail before the doom of Reynard; and these came 
in ravenous to the ten o’clock supper, full of their adventures over 
heath and through stream, and a most intolerable nuisance to the 
non-hunting people. 

My Lord Bolingbroke, lolling at ease yonder in a carved oak 
arm-chair, coquetting with Lady Judith, had once been the 
keenest of sportsmen, and was fond of hunting still, but not quite 
so reluctant to miss a day’s sport as he had been a few years 
ago. 

‘When I was last in France I trained a pack of blood -hounds,’ 
he said, following up a conversation in the French language, in 
which he and Lady Judith, a young gentleman standing in front 
of the fireplace, and Lord Lavendale had been engaged for the 
last quarter of an hour, ‘but I was disappointed in the result. 
Your English fox-hound is worth a hecatomb of those brutes. 
They are but a stupid kind of beast, and not worth their reputa- 
tion.’ 

‘In France we study the picturesque and romantic in sport,’ 
said the tall slim gentleman lounging in front of the wide 
medieval fireplace. ‘You English seem to regard only the prac- 
tical—so many miles ridden over, so many foxes slaughtered, so 
many pheasants shot. With you the chase isa matter of statistics ; 
with us it is a royal ceremony, diversion for kings and courtiers. 
Our hunting-parties are as stately and picturesque under Louis as 
they were under Charlemagne. Ours is the poetry of the chase, 
yours the prose.’ 

‘True, Monsieur de Voltaire, but for horseflesh and pedigree 
hounds we are as far your superiors as you excel us in gold-lace 
coats and jewelled hunting knives, or in the noise and fuss of your 
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curée; While for hard riding, well, you hunt for the most part in 
a country that scarcely admits of horsemanship.’ 

‘It is one of our misfortunes not to be a nation of centaurs, 
my lord,’ answered Voltaire lightly. ‘I envy you English gentle- 
men your superb capacity for outdoor sports and your noble in- 
dependence of intellectual amusements. Of course I except your 
lordship from the category of average Englishmen, who devote their 
days to killing birds and beasts, and their evenings to the study 
of blood and murder tragedies by their favourite Shakespeare.’ 

‘Oh, don’t be too hard upon our sturdy British taste, my dear 
friend. We read Shakespeare occasionally, I admit, but we very 
seldom act his plays. That pretty foolish comedy, “ As You Like 
It,” has never been represented since the author’s death; and I 
protest there are some love-making scenes in it that would not 
disgrace Dryden or Wycherley.’ 

‘Do you know, Lord Bolingbroke, that I delight in Shake- 
speare ?’ said Lady Judith, who sat on a sofa by the fire, fanning 
herself with a superb listlessness and leaning down now and then 
to caress her favourite pug. 

‘From the moment Lady Judith admires him he is sacred,’ 
said the Frenchman gaily; ‘ but you must confess that there is a 
rawness about his tragedies, an extravagance of blood and wounds 
and sudden death, which can hardly be classed with the loftiest, 
emanations of the poetical mind.’ 

‘I consider his tragedies sublime,’ replied Judith, with the air 
of a woman who has the privilege of being positive even when she 
is talking nonsense. 

‘What, that refined and delicate Roman story, for instance— 
“Titus Andronicus,” and Lavinia with her bleeding stumps, and 
the profligate blackamoor.’ 

‘Oh, we give you Lavinia and her stumps,’ cried Bolingbroke, 
laughing. ‘We repudiate “Titus Andronicus.” It is the work of 
an earlier playwright, to which Shakespeare only gave a few fine 
touches; and those flashes of genius have made the whole play 
pass for inspired.’ 

‘Oh, if you are going to repudiate everything coarse and 
brutal which passes for Shakespeare, and claim only the finer 
touches for his, you may succeed in establishing him as a great 
poet. Would that we might all be judged as leniently by future 
critics! What say you, Mr. Topsparkle? You are a man of 
cosmopolitan tastes, and have doubtless compared your native play- 
wrights with those of other nations, from AXschylus downwards.’ 

‘I care not a jot for the whole mass of English literature,’ 
answered Topsparkle, snapping his taper fingers with an airy 
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gesture; ‘and as for Shakespeare, I have never soiled my fingers 
by turning his pages. My mental stamina is not robust enough 
to cope with his monstrosities.’ 

‘ And yet you revel in foreign coarseness ; you devour Boccaccio 
and Rabelais,’ said his wife, with a scornful glance at the pinched 
painted face and frail figure airing itself before the wide old 
hearth, set off by an embroidered satin suit and ribbon shoulder- 
knots. 

‘Ah, my dear Judith, no woman can appreciate the grace of 
Boccaccio nor the wit of Rabelais. Your sex is seldom delicately 
critical. A butcher brute, like Shakespeare, pleases you because 
he conjures up scenes of blood and murder which your imagina- 
tion can easily realise; but the niceties of a great wit are beyond 
your comprehension.’ 

‘I would rather have written the * Rape of the Lock” than all 
Shakespeare’s plays and poems to boot,’ said Voltaire, pleased to 
compliment Lord Bolingbroke by praising his friend. To the 
exile, the favour of the Lord of Dawley was not altogether 
unimportant. The ‘ Henriade’ was still awaiting publication, and 
Francis Arouet had an eye to his subscription list ; a man at all 
times supple and adroit, ever able to make the best of every 
situation, dexterous alike as wit and poet, courtier, lover, specu- 
lator, flushed with the small social successes of his brilliant youth, 
secure in the friendship of royal duchesses and rowé princes, the 
accepted in a society far above his birth, envied and hated by the 
malignant few—witness M. de Rohan’s brutal retaliation—but 
petted and caressed by the many. Who could wonder that such 
a man, accustomed to float easily on the very crest of the wave, 
should be quite at home at Ringwood Abbey, oppressed neither 
by Bolingbroke’s superiority nor by Lady Judith’s insolent beauty. 

‘ Nothing can excel perfection,’ answered Bolingbroke blandly. 
‘ My little friend’s poem is an entire and perfect chrysolite.’ 

‘I only care for Pope when he is personal,’ said Lady Judith. 
‘He is like that other small creature, the adder, only of conse- 
quence when he stings.’ 

‘One would suppose he had stung you,’ retorted her husband. 

‘No, I have not yet been assailed in print. My time is to come, 
I suppose. But last summer, when all the world was at Twitnam, 
there was not a day passed that I did not hear of some venomous 
shaft which Poet Pug had launched at one of my friends. No 
doubt he is just as spiteful about me, only one’s friends don’t 
repeat such things to one’s face.’ 

‘Not to such a face as yours, madame,’ said the Frenchman. 
‘Malevolence itself must yield to the magic of beauty.’ 
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The conversation meandered on in the same trifling strain, 
Lavendale silent for the most part, standing by a corner of the 
carved oak mantelpiece and in shadow, casting uneasy glances 
from time to time towards his hostess, who seemed too much 
occupied by Lord Bolingbroke to be aware of anybody else’s 
presence, save when she flung some casual speech into the current 
of idle talk. It was but eight o’clock, and they had dined at five. 
Seldom did that deep drinker, Henry St. John, leave the table so 
early. ‘To-night he had not stayed to finish a second bottle of 
Burgundy ere he joined Lady Judith in the drawing-room, and 
had given the signal for the breaking up of the party, much to 
the disappointment of Sir Tilbury Haskell, an honest Hampshire 
squire, who had heard of Bolingbroke as a four-bottle man, and 
had hoped to make a night of it in such distinguished company. 
Mr. Topsparkle had that continental sobriety which is always 
offensive to Englishmen, and Voltaire was equally temperate. Sir 
Tilbury rolled his ponderous carcass to the billiard-room to snore 
on a sofa until supper time, when there would be a well-furnished 
table for the sportsmen and another chance of champagne and 
Burgundy. 

Bolingbroke was charmed with his hostess. That proud 
beauty, in its glorious prime of early womanhood, made him for 
the moment forgetful of his accomplished French wife, who was 
just then invalided at Bath, where he was to join her in a few 
days. ‘This evening hour found him in his lightest mood, warmed 
with wine, expansive, happy; but the cold winter daylight had seen 
him seated at his desk thoughtful and laborious, writing the first 
number of the ‘ Craftsman,’ a newspaper of which he and William 
Pulteney were to be joint editors and proprietors, and which 
was to be launched almost immediately. That noble brow, now 
so bland and placid, had but a few hours ago been crowded with 
eager and vengeful thoughts, and was even at this moment but 
the smooth mask of an ambition that never slept, of a craft that 
never ceased from plotting, of a resolute determination to succeed 
at the expense of every finer feeling and of every loftier scruple. 
That deep and thrilling voice which to-night breathed soft 
nothings into Judith’s ear, had but a week ago been insinuating 
slanders against Walpole into the complacent ear of the king’s 
favourite, her Grace of Kendal, a willing listener ever to the 
courtier who could weight his arguments with gold, and prove his 
good faith by substantial guarantees. 

Lavendale watched yonder handsome profligate with a jealous 
eye. Yes, Judith listened as if with pleasure to those insidious 
addresses. The lovely eyes sparkled, the lovely lips smiled. 
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‘ She is an arrant coquette,’ thought Lavendale. ‘ Years have 
made her charms only more seducing, her manners only more 
reckless. She may be laughing in her sleeve at yonder middle-aged 
Lothario, but it pleases her to fool him to the top of his bent, 
pleases her most perhaps to know that I am looking on and suffer- 
ing damnable tortures.’ 

Judith looked up at that moment, almost as if in answer to 
his thought, and their eyes met. 

‘I protest you have quite a disconsolate air, Lord Lavendale,’ 
she exclaimed. ‘ What has become of your charmer, and how is it 
you are not in close attendance upon her? I saw her wander off 
to the music-room directly after dinner, and I believe your umbra 
—Mr. What-d’ye-call-him—went with her. Mr. What-d’ye-call- 
him is fonder of music than you are.’ 

‘My friend, Herrick Durnford, is in all things more accom- 
plished than I,’ 

‘If he is, you had better keep a closer watch upon your own 
interests,’ said Judith, shaking her fan at him. 

‘I have nothing so sordid as interest to consider at Ring- 
wood Abbey. I am here only for pleasure. Fay ce que vouldras is 
my motto, as it was with the monks of that other abbey we know of,’ 

‘And a devilish good motto it is, Lavendale,’ exclaimed 
Topsparkle. ‘Fore gad I have a mind to get those cheery words hewn 
on the front of the stone porch, or inscribed on parchment and 
fastened on the lintel of the door, in Jewish fashion.’ 

‘ You had better not,’ said Bolingbroke ; ‘ your friends might 
interpret the inscription too literally, and stay here for ever. Try 
it not upon me, Topsparkle, unless you would have me a fixture. 
For a man like myself, who is wearied of worldly strife and has 
renounced ambition, there could be no more tempting cloister than 
Ringwood Abbey.’ 

‘Your lordship cannot stay here too long, or come here too 
often,’ answered Topsparkle ; ‘ but I doubt the French saying holds 
good in this case, reculer pour mieux sauter, and that when Lord 
Bolingbroke talks of the cloister, he is on the eve of restoring a 
dynasty, and of changing the face of Europe.’ 

‘No, Topsparkle, ’tis only Peterborough who has those large 
ideas, who maps out Europe in a letter, and flies from court to 
court with meteoric speed, only to embroil the government that 
sent him, and make confusion worse confounded. And as for 
restoring a dynasty, the hour is past. Atterbury and I might 
have done it thirteen years ago had our colleagues but shown a 
little pluck. High Church and a Stuart would have been a safe 
ery against a Lutheran and a stranger—witness the temper of the 
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mob at Sacheverell’s trial. There was your true test. The people 
were heart and soul for James III., and had we brought him home 
then, he might have made as glorious an entrance as Rowley him- 
self. But I had to do with palterers, and we lost our chance, 
Topsparkle—and now—well, King George has lived down the 
worst of his unpopularity, and Walpole is a deuced clever fellow, and 
my very good friend, to whom I owe the nicely measured mercy of 
my king. The chance has gone, friends, the chance is lost. The 
year 15 only made matters worse by showing the weakness of the 
cause. "Tis all over. Let us go to the music-room. Your young 
friend, Squire Bosworth’s heiress, has the voice of a nightingale.’ 

‘You had better come to the dining-hall, my lord,’ said 
Topsparkle. ‘ Our hunting friends will have found their way home 
by this time, and we can taste a bottle of Burgundy while they 
take their snack of chine or venison pasty.’ 

‘No, I will drink no more till supper-time,’ answered Boling- 
broke. ‘There is a novel sensation in temperance which is 
deucedly agreeable. And then I delight in your snug little suppers 
which recall Paris and the Regent. Alas, to think that worthy 
fellow is no more! Half the glory of the French capital expired 
when my poor friend Philip sank with his head upon the knees of 
the pretty Duchesse de Phalaris and gave up the ghost. It was a 
sorry change from such a man to one-eyed Bourbon, with his 
savage manners, brutal alike in his loves and his hatreds. And 
now we have Peace-at-any-price Fleury, whose humour admir- 
ably suits my pacific friend Sir Robert. But let us to the music- 
room.’ 

‘Nay, my lord, what say you to a hand at quadrille? The 
tables are ready in the next room.’ 

‘I’m with you, Topsparkle. I’m your man.’ 

‘Now, isit not strange that Mr. Topsparkle, who ravesabout every 
Italian squaller that Handel and Heidegger import for us, should 
be supremely indifferent to one of the sweetest voices I ever heard |’ 
exclaimed Lady Judith, appealing to the circle in general. ‘I 
cannot induce him to be interested in that charming Mrs. Bosworth, 
who is so pretty and who sings so delightfully.’ 

‘Oh, but she is only an Englishwoman,’ said Voltaire. ‘I find 
that in this country it is a vulgar thing to admire native merit, 
especially in music.’ 

‘Yes, but Topsparkle is generally cosmopolitan. I have seen 
him make much of a ploughboy who happened to have a fine alto 
voice, stand the little wretch beside his organ and teach him to 
sing an air of Lully’s, listening with as much rapture as to Farinelli 
himself. Why, then, should he refuse to admire Mrs. Bosworth, who 
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has as lovely a voice as ever I heard, and who is as much a fanatic 
about music as he is himself. Nay, he goes further than not 
admiring ; he has an air of positive aversion when the dear girl 
chances to approach him.’ 

Topsparkle’s face changed as much as any face so thickly 
enamelled could change under the influence of angry feelings. 
He turned towards his wife scowlingly, began to speak, checked 
himself abruptly, and then with his airy French shrug said lightly, 
‘All sensitive people have their caprices, my dear Judith ; one of 
mine is not to like this charming personage whom you and your 
friends rave about. I hope I have not been uncivil to the young 
lady. I should die of mortification could I deem I had been 
discourteous to a pretty woman and my guest.’ 

‘No, you have not been actually uncivil, but your looks of 
aversion have not escaped me, though I trust they have escaped 
her,’ answered Judith. 

‘At the worst I have not the evil eye. My glances do not 
slay.’ 

Lavendale strolled off to the music-room, a noble apartment, 
which had originally been the chapel, and which retained its vaulted 
roof and frescoed walls, in all thie richness of restored colouring 
and precious metal. At one end stood an organ built by the 
Antignati in the fifteenth century ; at the other was an instrument 
in which the art of organ-building had been brought to the highest 
perfection by the renowned Christopher Miller. The central portion 
of the room was occupied by the finest harpsichord of modern manu- 
facture, and by achoice collection of older instruments of the same 
type, from the primitive dulcimer to the more developed spinet. 
Scattered about the spacious apartment were chairs and couches of 
the last luxurious French fashion, in all the florid richness of that 
elaborate style which we still recognise as Louis Quatorze, and which 
was then the last development of the upholsterer’s art. 

Irene was seated at the harpsichord, and Herrick Durnford was 
standing by her side; but the heiress was not unprotected, for 
Lady Tredgold sat near, slumbering peacefully behind her fan, and 
giving full play to the mechanism of her admirable digestive organs 
after a copious dinner. For the rest, the room was empty. 

The singer was just finishing a dainty little ballad by Tom 
Durfey as Lavendale entered. 

‘Is it not pretty?’ she asked, looking shyly up at Herrick, 
whose taciturn air vexed her a little and mystified her much. 
‘Yes, it is charming, like everything you sing.’ 

‘How dolefully you say that!’ she exclaimed. 
‘ Yes, I confess to being doleful, the very incarnation of gloom. 
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Oh, Rena, forgive me, I am the most miserable of men! Here I 
am in this great gaudy tavern, for such a house is no better than 
an inn—seeing you every day, hearing your voice, near you and 
yet miles away—never daring to address you freely save in such 
a chance moment as this while your vigilant kinswoman sleeps ; 
here am I, your adorer, your slave, but a pauper who dare not ask 
for your heart though his own is irrevocably yours. To ask you 
to marry me would be to ask you to ruin yourself irretrievably.’ 

‘You might at least venture the question,’ said Rena softly, 
looking down at the keys of the harpsichord. ‘ Perhaps I have a 
mind to do some wild rash act that will beggar me. Iam weary 
of hearing myself talked of as an heiress. My-father has been 
very good to me, and I am very fond of him. I should fear much 
more to grieve him than to lose a fortune. I could not be a 
rebellious daughter; better that I should break my heart than 
break his, and he has told me that all his hopes of the future are 
centred in me. Could you not talk to him, could you not 
persuade him——-— ?’ she added falteringly, touching the notes at 
random here and there in her confusion. 

‘Persuade him to accept a penniless newspaper hack for his 
only daughter’s husband! Alas, I fear not, Rena. If I could but 
find some swift sudden way to fame and fortune—in the senate for 
instance. A fine speaker may make his name in one debate, and 
stand out ever after from the common ruck ; and I think I could 
speak fairly well on any question that I had at heart.’ 

‘Oh, pray be a speaker; go into Parliament directly!’ ex- 
claimed Rena eagerly. 

‘Dear child, it is not so easy. It needs money, which I have 
not, or powerful friends, and I have but one, who is also my rival. 
Alas, I fear a seat in Parliament is as unattainable for me as the 
moon. And the age of adventure is past, in which a man might 
grow suddenly rich by dabbling in South Sea stock. *Twas said 
the Prince-of Wales made forty thousand pounds on ’Change at 
that golden season. But it is all over now, Rena.’ 

‘I have heard it said ’twas by South Sea stock my father made 
the greatest part of his fortune,’ said the girl thoughtfully. ‘If it 
is so I wish he were poorer, for one must but think of those poor 
creatures who paid thousands for shares that proved scarce worth 
hundreds.’ 

‘That is only the fortune of Exchange Alley, Irene ; and from 
the speculator’s standpoint your father’s honour is uncompromised 
and his conscience may be easy. Yet I grant ’tis no pleasant 
thought to consider those simple widows and foolish rustic 
spinsters who risked their all in that fatal adventure, fondly 
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believing that an endless tide of wealth was to flow from those far- 
off seas, and that there was to be no ebb to that golden stream. 
But indeed, Irene, I would with all my heart you were poorer. I 
would Squire Bosworth had dabbled in all the rottenest schemes 
of those wild days, from the company for extracting silver from 
lead to the company for a wheel for perpetual motion, so long as 
his losses brought our fortunes level.’ 

‘You should not wish me poor,’ she answered. ‘If my father’s 
wealth is but honestly come by, I should be proud to share some 
of it with one I love. And if you can but persuade him 

‘Well, I will try, dearest, though I know that to avow my aim 
will be to banish me from this dear presence for ever—unless you 
can be bold enough to risk your fortune and disobey your father.’ 

They had been talking in subdued tones so as not to awaken 
Lady Tredgold, at whom they glanced from time to time to make 
sure that her placid slumbers were unbroken. Lord Lavendale 
stood at the end of the room, in the shadow of the great organ, 
watching those two heads as they bent to each other, Herrick’s 
arm on the back of Irene’s chair, the girl’s head drooping a little, 
bowed by the weight of her own modesty. He was quite able to 
draw his own inferences from such a group. 

‘Is it thus the land lies,’ he said to himself, ‘ and shall I spoil 
sport by a loveless wooing—I whose heart, or whatever remnant of 
heart is left, belongs to another? Better let youth and true love 
have their own way—unless Herrick is fortune-hunting. But I 
know him too well to suspect him of any sordid motive. He isa 
better man than I, though we have lived the same bad lives 
together.’ 

He gave a little cough, and walked towards that central space 
where the lovers sat in front of the harpsichord. They started, 
and moved farther apart at the sound of his footsteps, and Lady 
Tredgold opened her eyes and blinked at the company like an owl, 
exclaiming ‘Can I really have been asleep? That ballad of 
Rameau’s is the sweetest thing I have heard for an age, Irene. 
Lord Lavendale, you must positively hear it, I know you love old 
French music.” ~*: 

‘All melody from such lips is entrancing, and such lips can 
speak only music,’ said his lordship, bowing to Irene, who had 
risen, rosy red in her confusion, and who acknowledged his compli- 
ment with a low curtsey. 
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Cuaprer XIII. 


‘IN OPPOSITION AGAINSE FATE AND HELL.’ 


‘Herrick,’ said Lavendale suddenly next day, when the two 
friends were alone together in the Abbey hall, a spacious chamber, 
half armoury half picture-gallery, rich alike in the damascened 
steel of Damascus and Toledo and in the angular saints and virgins 
of the early Italian painters ; ‘ Herrick, you are making love to my 
mistress, my heiress, my El Dorado ; you are playing the part of a 
traitor.’ 

‘Tis a true bill, Jack. I confess my crime, my treachery-— 
what you will. I adore Irene Bosworth, for whom you care not a 
straw. I should love her as fondly and reverence her as pro- 
foundly were she a beggar girl that I had found by the roadside— 
tis for herself that I love her, and for no meaner reason. I loved 
her before you ever saw her face.’ 

‘Ho, ho! how secret you can be!’ 

‘ There are some things too holy to be canvassed with one who 
is seldom serious. Had I told you of my passion you would have 
laughed at the love and the lover. I met that sweet girl in the 
wood one morning, met her again the next, adored her in the first 
hour we met, and went on loving her deeper with every meeting. 
And then you came home with your story of an heiress, and 
strutted like a peacock before her, irresistible, all-conquering, 
deeming it impossible that any other man could be loved while 
you were by. Was I to warn you of my silent rivalry? It is but 
within the last week I have told her of my love.’ 

‘And does she return it?’ 

‘She tells me as much.’ 

‘Then, by Heaven, Herrick, I will not cross your loves. For 
no joining’ of lands and bettering of my estate will I be false at 
once to love and friendship. If Mr. Bosworth has a mind to ex- 
tend his property, he can wait till I am dead and buy Lavendale 
from the Jews. I doubt it will be deeply dipped by that time.’ 

‘Why talk of death in the flush of health and vigour ? ’ 

‘Flushes are deceitful, Herrick; there is a kind of bloom that 
augurs more ill than Lord Hervey’s sickly pallor, though I doubt 
if he prove long-lived. A short life and a merry one has ever 
been my motto. No, friend, I will not cross you, and if I can 
help your suit I will.’ 

‘You may help me to some kind of preferment which may help 
my suit, if you have a mind.’ 
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* What, in the Church ? 
the Irish Dean ?’ 

*No; I have been too much a student of Toland and Woolston 
to make a good priest. I want you to help me to the first vacant 
seat in which you have any interest. I believe I could be of some 
use to the Whigs.’ 

‘Then I will move heaven and earth to get you elected when- 
ever the chance arises. Yes, you are a glorious speaker. I re- 
member how you startled the infidels at the Hell Fire Club when 
you rose in your strength one midnight, and thundered out a peal 
of orthodoxy which would have done honour to a High Church 
bishop; not Atterbury himself could have been more eloquent. 
Yes, I will help you, Herrick, if I can. There’s my hand upon 
it.’ 

‘You were ever generous, said his friend gravely, as they 
shook hands ; ‘but, alas, I fear you would hardly give up your 
heiress-hunt so readily if——’ 

‘If I had not another quarry in view, eh, Herrick ?’ interrupted 
Lavendale, with that kind of feverish gaiety which in his nature 
alternated with periods of deep despondency. ‘ Well, perhaps you 
are right, old friend. I am not a practised schemer, and can 
hardly hide my cards from one so familiar as my Herrick.’ 

‘ Jack, I am afraid you are going to the devil.’ 

‘True, lad, and have been travelling on that journey for the 
last five years; ever since the Chichinette business. I might have 
pulled up just then, Herrick. I was tired of my old follies, sick 
to death of all our extravagances, smoking porters, beating watch- 
men, cock-pit and bear-garden, dicing and drinking. I meant to 
become a better man, and her husband. But a cluster of fools 
jeered at my reformation—twitted and taunted and teased and 
exasperated me into a braggadocio wager, and I lost her who should 
have been my redeeming angel.’ 

‘Nay, Jack, methinks that lady was never so angelic as you 
deemed her, and that she has too much of Lucifer’s pride to rank 
with seraphs that have not fallen. She is a fine creature, but a 
dangerous friend for you; and you are a fatal companion for her. 
In a word, you ought not to be in this house. The same roof 
should not shelter you.’ 

‘ Grateful, after I have brought you here to play the traitor 
and court my mistress—very grateful after I have surrendered 
the lady and her fortune.’ 

‘Dear Jack, I was never your flatterer—should I flatter when I 
see you on the road to perdition ? ’ 

‘What matter, if it be the only way to happiness? Oh for 
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some occult power by which I could read and rule the thoughts 
of her I love. There are moments when I fancy that I do so rule 
her—that I can creep into her heart, stir her bosom with the same 
fire that thrills my own, transfer every thought of my brain to 
hers. Our eyes have met in such moments—met across the babble 
and folly of the crowd, and I have known that we were reading in 
each other’s minds as plainly as in an open book. And then 
came that sleek profligate Bolingbroke, with his false handsome 
face and honeyed tongue, and her vanity or her caprice was at once 
engaged. Pleasant to have so great a man in leading-strings. 
She would as readily take fox-hunting, heavy-jowled, beef-eating 
Walpole for her flirt. She is made up of extravagance and vanity.’ 

‘She is a woman of fashion. What else would you have her 
but vain and extravagant ? They are all cast in the same mould. 
Vanity, extravagance, and ambition in youth; envy, malice, and 
all uncharitableness in age. Believe me, Jack, thou hadst best 
go back to town !’ 

‘Why, so I will, Herrick—when the Craftsman goes. They tell 
me that is the name of the new paper which Bolingbroke and 
Pulteney are plotting. I will not leave Henry St. John master of 
the field.’ 

‘He is old enough to be her father.’ 

‘He is handsome enough and seductive enough to be her lover. 
I swear I will not leave him on the ground. Ah, here comes 
our dilettante host, with his usual semiquaver and diminished 
seventh air.’ 

‘What, gentlemen !’ exclaimed Mr. Topsparkle, ‘is it possible 
two Englishmen can spend a morning without cock-fighting, 
donkey-racing, or some other equally national entertainment ? Do 
you know that there are races at Stockbridge to-day, and that 
most of my friends have gone off on horseback or in coaches to see 
the sport ? Shall I order another coach for you two ?’ 

‘I am profoundly obliged for the offer, said Lavendale, ‘ but 
I had enough of horse-racing when I was in my teens. I contrived 
to lose a small fortune and exhaust the pleasures of the turf 
before my majority, I have not the staying powers of my Lord 
Godolphin, who frequented the racecourse to his dying day. But 
Icould suggest an amusement, Mr. Topsparkle, if you have a spare 
half-hour to bestow upon me.’ 

‘All my hours are at your lordship’s service.’ 

‘You are vastly kind. My friend Durnford and I are both 
burning with impatience to see your library—that is to say, those 
choicer books which are not shown to the outer world—the crypto- 
Jewels of your collection.’ 
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‘I shall be delighted to exhibit those gems to such fine judges, 
I always think of a rare book or curio as if it were a living 
thing, and could feel a slight. ‘To an appreciative friend I am 
ever charmed to unlock my choicest cases: those in my own study 
for instance, where I keep my private collection. Will you walk 
that way? I have been spending a wearisome hour there with my 
land-steward, and your presence will be an agreeable relief.’ 

Lavendale and Durnford followed their host along a corridor 
to the further end of the house where there was a spacious room 
fronting the south, but shaded by the old Gothic cloister upon 
which the windows opened. There was a glass door also opening 
into the cloister, and here onsunny mornings, and sometimes even 
in rainy weather, Mr. Topsparkle walked up and down, sometimes 
with a book, sometimes in meditative solitude. 

The room was handsome and picturesque: the bookcases 
which lined the walls on all sides were of richly carved oak—the 
spoils of Flemish churches, the wreckage of old choir-stalls and 
demolished pulpits. The ceiling was also of oak, heavily bossed. 
The floor was polished oak, covered in part by a large Oriental 
carpet. Mr. Topsparkle had not been quite such a Goth as that 
Lord Westmoreland who built a Grecian front to one side of a 
fine old cloistered court at Apethorpe; but his taste was of the 
rococo order, and he had not altogether spared the monastic 
building which caprice, rather than veneration for antiquity, had 
tempted him to buy. He had built out an alcove at one end of 
the room, and had lighted it with painted windows from the wreck 
of an Italian palace—a patch of renaissance art stuck like a wen 
upon a purely medixval building. This alcove Mr. Topsparkle 
loved better than any other part of his house. It was his own 
secret cell, in which he delighted to read or meditate, write 
letters, or survey his financial position, alone or with the attend- 
ance of his man of business. Rich as he was, Mr. Topsparkle 
was not above making more money. He had his dabblings and 
speculations on ’Change, and was, like Roland Bosworth, in 
advance of his contemporaries in clearness of insight and breadth 
of view. 

To-day the appearance of this alcove indicated that he had 
lately been at work there. A large old-fashioned Dutch bureau 
stood open, the secretaire littered with papers. It was a wol- 
drous old piece of furniture which filled one side of the recess. 
The double doors were richly ornamented with the story of the 
crucifixion and entombment carved in high relief. These doors 
stood open, and the light from the painted window on the opposite 
side of the recess shone with prismatic hues upon the writing- 
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desk with its scattered papers and innumerable drawers and pigeon- 
holes. 

‘I fear we are intruders here at an awkward time, Mr. Top- 
sparkle,’ said Lavendale, noting that appearance of recent 
occupation. 

‘No, upon my veracity. I have dismissed my man of business, 
I mean to work no more to-day.’ 

‘Hard that Croesus should have to labour,’ said Herrick 
lightly. 

‘My dear Durnford, be assured if Croesus was as rich as we are 
told, he had been obliged to toil in the maintenance of his fortune, 
to look to the collection of king’s taxes, and see that his people 
did not plunder him. °Tis almost as hard labour to keep a for- 
tune as to win one, and I doubt if any man is as happy as the 
miser who keeps his money in a hole under his pallet, and counts 
it every night. That, for pure enjoyment, is your true use of money. 
But let me show you my books.’ 

He unlocked a case, and displayed some of his ‘treasures— 
curious old books in all languages, from classic Greek to modern 
French ; from Anacreon to the author of the Philippiques, those 
terrible lampoons upon the late Regent, published but a few years 
agoin Paris. They were strange and unholy books some of them, 
the possession of which could not give any man the slightest 
pleasure, were it not the foolish pride of owning something rare 
and costly and unparalleled in wickedness. Mr. Topsparkle was 
intensely proud of them. 

‘You could never imagine the pains it has cost me to collect 
these rarities,’ he said, ‘and upon my soul I know not if they are 
worth having. “Tis like those dulcimers in the music-room which 
belonged to Marguerite of Valois—Clément Marot’s Marguerite, 
you understand, and for which I gave a small fortune to a Jew 
dealer in Paris. What do you want, man, that you stand staring 
there ?’ 

This abrupt question was addressed to a footman, who stood 
statue-like, just within the doorway, as if he dared not approach 
nearer his master’s august presence. He had murmured some 
communication which had been unheard. 

‘Sir, my Lord Bolingbroke is in the billiard-room, and begs 
particularly for a few minutes’ speech with you. He will not detain 
you longer. He has had some news from London which he would 
like to tell you.’ 

‘Tell his lordship I will be with him instantly. If you will 
excuse my brief absence, gentlemen ? The books may amuse you 

while I am gone, but my choicest gems are yet to be shown. Or 
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if you would like to defer to another morning—’ he added, with an 
uneasy glance towards the alcove, which Lavendale was too pre- 
occupied to perceive. 

‘No, no, my dear sir, we will wait for your return. There are 
books and pictures and curios here to amuse us for a week.’ 

‘T’ll not be long,’ said Topsparkle, hurrying away. 

The two young men strolled about the room, in which there 
was indeed plenty to interest and enchain the connoisseur in art 
curiosities. Bronzes, medallions, busts, porcelain, loaded the 
tables and adorned every available inch of space which was not 
filled by the books. The collector’s passion for amassing specimens 
of every art and every school was exhibited in its fullest develop- 
ment. 

Lord Lavendale came presently to the alcove. It was cur- 
tained off at times from the rest of the room by a fine old piece of 
Indian embroidery, a thick and heavy fabric in which gems of all 
kinds were embedded upon a ground of silken brocade mingled 
with a curious golden tissue. Lavendale and Durnford admired the 
curtain, which was drawn back to about a third of the opening, 
and then his lordship’s quick glance lighted on the old oak cabinet. 

‘It is a shrine,’ he cried, ‘the back portion of an old Dutch altar, 
I take it, with some rare old picture for the reredos. That central 
panel is a door with a picture behind it. Did you ever see finer 
carving ?’ 

‘These doors are magnificent, said Durnford, looking at the 
two outer doors which had been flung back. 

‘Yes, the carving there is bold and spirited, but this is finer 
work. Here is the story of the nativity, and the four kings with 
their offerings—the manger and the three beasts. You remember 
the old legend—how the ass brayed eamus, and the ox answered in 
his deep bass roar, whi, and the lamb ba-ad Bethlehem. Yes, here 
is the Virgin and the humble cradle of Divinity.’ 

‘Let us see the picture behind the panel, if there is one. A 
Vandyke perhaps,’ suggested Durnford. ‘ Look, there is a key.’ 

He pointed toa very small key in the outer moulding which 
framed the storied panel. Lavendale turned the key and drew 
back the door. 

‘ My God!’ cried Durnford ; ‘ Irene’s portrait !’ 

It was no Vandyke—no sad and solemn picture of the 
crucifixion or the descent from the cross, no pale divine head with 
its coronal of thorns. It was only a woman’s face, beautiful ex- 
ceedingly, with golden brown hair and dark violet eyes under 
black lashes, a pale, sweet, almost perfect face, and the image of 
Irene Bosworth. And yet it was not Irene’s portrait. A more 
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deliberate inspection showed points of difference in the two faces. 
There was a startling resemblance, but not identity. 

‘What, you have discovered another of my secret treasures ?’ 
asked a soft and legato voice at Lavendale’s elbow. 

It was Mr. Topsparkle, who had re-entered the room so quietly 
that neither of his guests had been aware of his approach. He 
was paler than usual under his paint, and had a somewhat 
troubled air, Durnford thought; but if he were vexed at finding 
them before the hidden picture, he gave no utterance to his 
vexation. 

‘A very beautiful head, and very tolerably painted, eh, gentle- 
men ?’ he asked lightly. 

‘ A lovely head and very finely painted,’ replied Lavendale, ‘ but 
there is something that strikes me more forcibly than the beauty 
of the face or the skill of the painter.’ He looked fixedly at Mr. 
Topsparkle as he spoke. 

‘Indeed, and pray what is that ?’ 

‘Can’t you guess ?’ 

‘No, upon my honour.’ 

‘The very remarkable likeness between that head and Mrs. 
Irene Bosworth.’ 

Mr. Topsparkle put on his eye-glasses and scrutinised the 
picture almost as if it were the first time of seeing it. While he 
looked Lavendale was also looking, and his keen eye discovered 
the painter’s signature, Paulo Villari: Venice, 1686. 

‘Your lordship is right,’ said Mr. Topsparkle after a lengthy 
inspection. ‘ There is certainly a something in outline and feature 
—and even in expression—which resembles Mrs. Bosworth. 
Strange that I should not have perceived it before ; but although 
I write at this cabinet nearly every day, I very seldom open 
yonder door. I bought the picture in Italy so many years ago 
that I would, if possible, forget the date of the purchase.’ 

‘Did you know the original? It is obviously a portrait.’ 

‘Yes, I believe it was a portrait or a study of a very handsome 
model—the Fornarina of some young painter who never became 
as famous as Raffaelle. No, I did not know the lady. Those 
chance likenesses are very curious. I have half a mind to make 
Mrs. Bosworth a present of the picture—and yet I could hardly 
bring myself to rob this old cabinet of even a hidden treasure. 
You have been admiring the carving I hope. It is the finest I 
ever discovered in nearly half a century of curio-hunting.’ 

‘ Yes, it is exquisite,’ Lavendale answered absently. 

He had been thinking of the date of the picture, and the place 
where it was painted. There was no doubt in his mind that this 
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was the portrait of Topsparkle’s Italian mistress, the unfortunate 
lady who had died mysteriously at the house in Soho Square. 
Topsparkle’s pale and troubled look suggested the darkest 
memories. 

‘The likeness to Irene was of course only a coincidence. Such 
chance resemblances are common enough. Yes, the face was a 
lovely one—and this was the face which John Churchill had 
admired in his dawn of manhood, he himself beautiful as a Greek 
god, full of strength and genius, a born leader and captain of men, 
a man of whom it was justly said that since the days of Alexander 
there had been no greater soldier. 

Topsparkle closed and locked the door upon the picture, and 
put the key in his pocket. 

‘And pray what was his lordship’s news, Mr. Topsparkle ?’ 
asked Durnford. ‘Jf it be not secret news which it were an 
impertinence to ask.’ 

‘It is news all Europe must know before the week is out,’ 
answered Topsparkle, ‘although it reaches Bolingbroke by a 
private hand. He has correspondents all over the Continent, and 
is ever au courant.’ 

‘Your news, Mr. Topsparkle!’ cried Lavendale. ‘ Do not dally 
with our impatience. Has the Pretender landed on the rugged 
Scottish coast? Is Gibraltar taken ?’ 

‘No, ’tis but one unlucky old woman less in the world, one 
poor feeble light extinguished in the darkness of death. Sophia 
of Zell, she who should have been Queen of England—the 
Electress Dowager of Hanover they call her, has died in her 
prison house at Ahlen, and his lordship’s informant tells him a 
curious story of her death-bed.’ 

*Prythee, let us have it. I have a morbid passion for death- 
bed stories.’ 

‘’Tis said that in her last hour, after a long interval of silence 
and seeming unconsciousness, the dying woman lifted herself up 
suddenly in her bed, and in a firm clear voice called upon the 
spirit of her cruel husband to meet her before the judgment seat 
within a year. Those round her were as scared as if they had 
seen a ghost from the grave. She lived but to speak those words, 
and fell back expiring with that summons on her lips.’ 

‘I do not envy his Majesty’s feelings should he be told of that 
invitation, said Lavendale. ‘ Whatever his virtues, he has been a 
hard and cruel husband. Never was girlish indiscretion atoned 
by so terrible an expiation as that living death of thirty desolate 
years. “Tis a bitter dastardly story.’ 


‘’Twas not altogether his fault. *I'was his father’s mistress, 
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the Countess of Platen, who was at the root of the mischief. 
"Twas she who set her spies upon the young Princess, and 
murdered Konigsmark. “Twas said the fury stamped her heel 
upon his face as he lay dying.’ 

‘The rage of slighted beauty has various ways of showing 
itself,’ said Durnford. ‘But if George as a young man was led 
into cruelty and injustice by others, his riper age might have 
inclined to mercy, and were it but for the sake of his daughter, 
Queen Sophia of Prussia, he might have shown a little clemency 
to his wife.’ 

‘I have heard the Prince’s friends say that had his mother 
survived her tyrant he would have restored her to honour and given 
her her title of Queen Dowager; but whatever good intentions his 
Royal Highness may have had on her account are now cut short 
by death.’ 

‘I believe he only gave out such an intention to tease his 
father,’ said Topsparkle. ‘There is an hereditary hatred between 
the fathers and sons of that house. Here is Prince Frederick, for 
instance, kept out of England, and frankly detested by both 
parents.’ 

‘Were George wise he would marry his grandson out of hand 
to his cousin the Princess Wilhelmina, and so fulfil] one-half of 


the Quadruple Alliance. Frederick William is an unmannerly 
brute, and a miser withal, but he has a long head, and Prussia is 
steadily rising in the scale of power. England should buckle 
herself to that nation by every link possible.’ 


( Zo be continued.) 
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Ju the White Aoon’s Mystery. 


CnapTer I. 


Can it be that it is only ten short hours since it all happened? Is 
this haggard, hunted wretch, who looks out at me from the glass 
with such wild despair and horror in his hollow eyes, that in spite 
of myself I shrink back in fear and dread—is this the Arthur 
Penley who but yesterday morning was so spruce, and sleek, and 
comely? Let me look again, let me force myself to face the truth. 
Yes, there is the old, wonted, familiar face—wonted, and yet how 
strange! familiar, and yet how foreign! And hush! it is striking 
six—ten short hours since it all occurred. To me they seem days, 
weeks, months. To me the past is but the awful remembrance of 
one black instant—all else is blurred and blotted out; the present 
and the future but one hideous, ever-present, ever-recurring memory. 
I have re-lived that terrible moment, re-acted that ghastly deed, 
a hundred, a thousand times since; and neither life nor death, 
time nor tide, can wipe away from my memory the recollection of 
the scene. 

Once more I see myself at the quiet little fishing village of 
Fenley-Beach. I see myself leave the railway-station, and wander 
aimlessly across the fields, scarcely noticing whither or where I 
go, for I am thinking of her, and of what I shall say to her when 
we meet. It is to see her that I have come hither ; to ask her for 
the last time to be my wife, and to know why she gave me her 
promise, as she did, and then cast me off without reason or explana- 
tion. I see myself follow the footpath and cross the stile, beyond 
which the shoulder of the cliff juts out into the sea, the down 
which lies between swelling and sinking in soft undulations of 
velvety green. Beyond the cliff, and over the silent sweep of 
shimmering sea, broods the white mystery of thesolemn moon. As 
I lean against the stile, she lies right in front of me, just raised 
above the summit of the down; and it is so light that the white 
dress of a girl, whispering to her lover by the edge of the cliff, 
seems afire with silvery light and splendour. How deathly-still 
it allis! There is not a motion in earth or sky, save the flash of 
sails on the far horizon, and the deep wash of waters rising and 
falling in monotonous beats, like the hoarse breathing of the sleep- 
ing sea. At times a gentle breeze ruffles the lazy wavelets to a 
tremulous opal, so that they glint and glimmer like broken star- 
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beams; and even as I write, I seem almost to catch the whiff of 
the sharp, salty air in my nostrils, as the breeze sweeps inland and 
over the cliff. 

In spite of my trouble and tumult of mind, the beauty of the 
scene affects me with such breathless wonder, that for the moment 
I almost forget myself and my thoughts, and indeed scarcely notice 
the whispering lovers, until I see her bid him a reluctant adieu, 
and move hastily away in the direction of the village. As my 
eyes follow her negligently, a strange consciousness steals over 
me of something familiar in the figure and gait. Who else in the 
world moves with that queenly grace of motion? who else—but 
look! she turns to wave him a last farewell, and as the white 
moonlight falls upon her face, I see that it is the face of the 
woman who is the cause of my presence here—the woman who 
glided across the calm serenity of my life, and turned it into a 
chaos of wild passion—the woman for the love of whom I have 
cast to the winds, as idle playthings, all my hopes of fame, all my 
aims and aspirations—the woman who won and accepted my love, 
and then cast it back again as a thing valueless and vain. 

Now I know the reason of my dismissal. This man, this 
lounger in front of me, lazily tossing the end of a cigar over the 
cliff as he had tossed aside the passion of my life—this is he who 
has come between me and her, and robbed me of my love. A wild, 
blind hatred springs up in my heart, a burning sense of wrong 
hisses and rushes through my veins like molten fire, and clenching 
my teeth till I hear them grind and gnash together, I stride hastily 
forward to face him. He is idly swishing with his riding-whip at 
the white heads of the daisies which, with their tiny petals folded 
as if in prayer, seem looking up in reverent awe to heaven ; and he 
has his back to me as I advance, and does not hear my footsteps 
on the soft turf until I am close behind him, and then he turns 
with a start and an oath. 

For a moment I cannot speak, my very breath is taken away 
by the shock of the surprise ; and then, as the full realisation of 
his villany bursts upon me, such a mad wildness surges through 
my blood that I clench my hands till I drive the nails deep into 
the palms in my effort to restrain myself. 

‘So, Captain Webber,’ I say with forced calmness, ‘ this is the 
‘“‘important business ” that necessitates your absence from town for 
a few days! May I inquire if Mrs. Webber accompanies you ?’ 

‘Do you take me for a fool?’ he says with an uneasy laugh. 
‘But what the deuce brings you here?’ 

‘ Business, also,’ is my curt reply ; ‘ the name of the enchantress 
is a 
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‘Miss Heath—Nelly—devilish nice girl, too; I'll introduce 
you in the morning if you like, but you must remember my name’s 
Dacre pro tem.—do you understand ? ’ 

The moon is shining so full in my face that I am almost dazed, 
but I can see the evil look on that fair, pretty face of his, as he 
adds: ¢ You mustn’t spoil sport though, youknow. But what’s the 
matter, Penley ? you’re quite pale, man, and there’s a look in your 
face—I don’t like to say so, but, by God! it looks like murder. I 
never saw 7 

The words have scarcely left his lips before I have him by the 
throat, all the strength of my body centred and nerved in my 
fingers as I thrust him backward and backward. Another step, and 
he gives a wild, despairing cry, flings his arms aloft to the silent 
heaven, and then, as the thought of what Iam doing comes over me, 
and I spring forward like a madman to grasp him ere it is too 
late he falls heavily over the cliff, and I hear the angry splash 
of the waves closing and settling over his watery grave. 

And the white solemn moon looks on with wide wondering eyes ; 
and over the silent sea there passes a shudder of horror, as the 
whisper of what I have done is echoed on from wave to wave by 
the chilly moonbeams; and above the spot where the murdered 
man has fallen, some frighted night-bird sweeps and soars like an 
evil spirit, uttering shrill cries of impotent anger and rage. 








Cuapter II. 


It is twelve months since I wrote the foregoing chapter, and, 
to the best of my belief, the murder of Captain Webber has never 
been discovered. My first impulse was to go straight to Scotland 
Yard, and confess my crime; but when I thought of the terrible 
degradation which I should thereby bring upon my family and 
upon myself, I could not find courage to put my resolution into 
effect. Doubtless those who may hereafter read this confession 
will hold the excuse but a shallow one, but I am speaking truth 
when I say that the resolve to conceal my crime, which I after- 
wards took, was partly due to consideration for my father. I knew 
that the foul stain upon that family honour, of which he was so 
sternly proud, would break his heart, and I shrank also from 
bringing upon my sisters the reproach of having a murderer for 
their brother. ° 


I have committed one crime, however, for which I can make: 


no excuse, and which has already brought its own punishment, 


and that is, that six weeks after the murder, I married the woman’ 


for whose sake it was perpetrated. The very day following the 
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crime, she sent to say that she wished particularly to see me; and 
consumed and torn as I was by remorse and despair, I yet felt 
a delirious joy at the thought of meeting her again—even were 
it, as I fully expected, to receive my final dismissal. But how 
strangely was I mistaken! She told me, simply but earnestly, 
that she had committed a great sin against me, and against her- 
self: that she had always loved me and me alone, but that within 
the last few weeks she had accidentally met someone whom, for the 
time, she had fancied she loved better than she loved me. She 
related how she had fought against the fascination, how that 
when she was in his presence all her scruples seemed to vanish as 
by some spell or enchantment, but that when she was again alone, 
she knew well that it was no true love she felt for him, but only 
some blind madness, from which she struggled and prayed to be 
delivered. She confessed, with unflinching and bitter self-reproach, 
how weakly she had acted—how that she had met him on the 
previous evening, and had promised to do so again that night, but 
that her better self had now prevailed, and she had determined 
never to see him again. She told me (God knows how she must 
have mastered her maiden pride to do so!) that she still loved me, 
as she knew now she always had done, but that she was utterly and 
entirely unworthy of my love, and would ask no more than that I 
should forgive, and forget her for ever. 

Oh, how the memory of that crime—that black, now all-un- 
availing crime—stung and tortured my soul with wild remorse as 
I listened to her noble and generous confession! I would have 
given everything—life itself, to have recalled and undone the 
work of those last twenty-four hours and the work of that fatal 
moment. 

Yet, with all my remorse and anguish, there could not have 
been one spark of noble or manly feeling left in my heart, or I 
should never have acted as I did. Two honourable courses only 
were left open to me, viz.: that I should meet her frank and 
loving confession with one equally frank on my own part, or else 
that I should leave her, and never see her again. But I took 
neither course. Like the base hound that I was, I availed myself 
of her generosity to press my suit with but redoubled eagerness, 
demanding that she should then and there consent to an im- 
mediate union; for I hoped that in the joy and rapture of finding 
her my own, I might drown, or at least deaden, the wild cries of 
unavailing remorse which rent my spirit. I saw that she shrank 
from so precipitate a marriage, but her reluctance made me only 
the more importunate, and I prevailed upon | er at last to defer to 
my wishes. 
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But the happiness I had anticipated came not. Though I 
knew that her whole soul was now mine, and though I loved her 
with the passion of a madman, yet the memory of my crime—of 
my two crimes—the foul murder of Captain Webber, and the 
fouler deception I had practised upon her trusting heart, seemed 
to come between us, and thrust us farther and farther apart. 

God knows the estrangement which came so soon to pass was 
none of herdoing. She treated me always with the confiding love 
of a true wife; but with all my affection, with all my efforts to 
shake off the horror which oppressed me, I knew that every word 
I spoke had an unnatural ring; I knew that my protestations 
sounded hollow and insincere, and I felt, day by day, that she was 
slipping farther and farther from me. Though I would gladly 
have given my heart’s blood to show how deeply and truly I loved 
her, yet ever between us there seemed to rest the shadow of my 
crime; ever in her presence I grew more and more moody and 
morose. Sois it always with sin. We cheat ourselves into the 
belief that we alone of all others in the world can do evil and no 
harm come of it.. We violate the laws of God, or of man, in order 
to gratify some passion or desire, and even as we stretch forth our 
hand to grasp the fruit of our ill-doing, and hug it to our bosom, 
lo! it is the poisoned knife of the avenger which we have plunged 
into our heart. The very moment which witnesses the com- 
mittal of an evil deed, witnesses also the birth of an inevitable 
retribution ; and so it was that, instead of the joy and rapture 
which I had promised myself, I found only the agony of remorse 
and despair. Though I loved my wife with my whole soul, and 
knew that she returned my affection, yet I felt as though my 
caresses were a pollution and a defilement, and each day widened 
the breach between us. And then she grew so wan and worn- 
looking that my heart sank in a strange dread within me. God 
knows how the words of the physician—that he feared there was 
some secret anxiety preying upon her mind—cut and wrung my 
spirit. He advised an immediate change, and said sea-air might 
prove beneficial. I know not how to describe the terror which 
seized me when, in reply to my question as to where she would 
like to go, she replied, ‘ Fenley-Beach.’ 

I gave a cry as though I had been struck with a knife :—‘ Not 
there! not there! oh, no, not there!’ and then I fell back in my 
chair, blanched and shuddering, and with my breath coming in 
sharp quick gasps which seemed to choke and strangle me. 

Oh, the horror of that moment! I felt her eyes turned upon 
mine with a strange questioning look, I felt them piercing me 
through and through like a knife, and yet I could do nothing but 
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sit cowering and trembling under her glance like a palsied man. 
And then the look in her eyes deepened into something like cer- 
tainty as she saw how speechless and guilt-stricken I was. But 
she spoke no word of what was in her mind, gave no sign of her 
suspicions. At times I caught her looking at me with a strange 
mournful regret, a wistful wonder and questioning as to whether 
the helpless wretch before her could be the brave, blithe Arthur 
Penley whom she had once known and loved. Yet there was the 
same tenderness in her voice, the same gentle glance in her eyes, 
nor did she ever utter one single word of complaint or reproach. 
But day by day I saw the wan white face becoming wanner. and 
whiter, day by day the little hand that used to nestle into mine so 
lovingly grew thinner and thinner, so that I felt sometimes as if 
my heart would break and burst in its wild throbs of anguish. I 
was often moved to tell her all my misery, to kneel at her feet 
and confess everything, but I dreaded lest the shock might be 
too much for her in her weak state, and so said nothing on the 
subject. 

One morning the doctor told me that he feared I must prepare 
myself for the worst, but that he thought a sea-voyage might 
possibly be of some benefit, and pressed me to lose no time in 
starting. She did not wish to leave England, but when she found 
that I had set my heart upon it as the last and only hope, she 
consented to the proposal cheerfully, and we started from Liver- 
pool the following week. 

We were sitting together on the after part of the vessel the 
day following our departure, when I heard the cry of ‘man over- 
board!’ and just saw a hand and an arm gleam out for a second 
amid the froth and foam in our wake, and then vanish and dis- 
appear. In a moment I had thrown my coat and boots off, and 
leapt over the stern, striking out desperately in the direction of 
the drowning man. I recollect nothing, except feeling myself 
swayed and swung round by the wash of the vessel—catching a 
glimpse of what looked like a mass of floating seaweed, but which 
I recognised as human hair—making a wild, maddened effort to 
reach it before it disappeared—grasping desperately at something, 
what, I knew not—and then suddenly my breath and strength 
failed me—I recollect a great boiling wave bursting upon me—I 
remember a terrible choking in throat and nostrils—seemed to see 
a greenish haze swim around me, and then—silence, and utter 
darkness. 
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CHapter III. 


StraNGE and mysterious beyond all human comprehension is that 
dim borderland betwixt life and death, wherein the spirit hovers on 
uncertain pinion, as if hesitating whether to return to the body it has 
lately tenanted, or to wing its way to the shadowy heights of the 
world unseen. Does the soul of aman pass into some intermediate 
spirit-realm till it receive the command from the Father of Spirits to 
quit for ever the mortal habitation wherein it has so long found a 
home, or to return thereto till such time as He shall summon it to 
appear before Him? Oris it at such moments still hovering over 
the body, struggling and striving to free itseif from the fetters 
which bind it to that which without it were but a senseless inani- 
mate shell, fit only to return to the dust from whence it came? 

What is the answer to these questions I know not, but this I 
do know, that when consciousness returned after that last struggle 
to save my own life and that of the drowning man, it seemed to me 
as if I heard still ringing in my soul the echoes of angelic music, 
as if my spirit had been resting for the time on the bosom of the 
Father of Spirits. A serene light as of morning sunshine shone in 
my heart, and this is the message which I heard echoing in the 
silence :— 

‘Do that which thou oughtest to have done long since—tell 
her, who has so loved and trusted thee, the story of thy sin, and 
ask her forgiveness ; and then show the earnestness of thy repent- 
ance by confessing thy crime, even though it cost thee thy life. 
Better death than dishonour, and, perchance, at this moment some 
innocent man is accused in thy stead.’ 

I doubt if the reader will believe me when I say that although 
I had made up my mind to obey the command of my unseen 
monitor; although I knew that I was going to deliver myself 
to the shame and ignominy of a felon’s death ; to brand myself in 
the eyes of the world and of the woman I loved as a detestable 
murderer; although I knew and felt all this only too keenly and 
too bitterly, there yet rested over my heart a tranquil, radiant peace, 
an exultation and freedom of spirit, such as I had never before 
known. I felt at last that my manhood had reasserted itself, that 
though my life had been one vast’ and awful failure, there yet 
remained to me the possibility of making the only atonement in 
my power—that of going forth manfully and acknowledging my 
crime, and accepting humbly and courageously the retribution 
which I deserved. 

It was not long before the earnestness of my purpose was put 
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to the test, for as I lay there in the cabin in which I found myself, 
thinking of the stern ordeal before me, I felt a cool, soft hand 
laid lovingly in mine, and, looking up, saw my wife bending over 
me with a look of unutterable love and tenderness in her eyes. I 
don’t know how it was, but there flashed to my mind, by some 
strange connection and association of ideas, the thought of re 
‘love of God which passeth understanding.’ Never before had 
those words come home to me with such a sense of awe and wonder ; 
never before had I felt how full of reality and meaning they were. 
In the love of my wife I seemed to catch a glimpse of the Eternal 
Love, I seemed for a passing moment to realise the Infinite. If 
she could so love and trust me, surely He whose love is as an 
immeasurable ocean, boundless and vast, could not have lost all care 
forme? And then there rose upon the dark night of my soul that 
which I had thought never more to behold—the bright day-star of 
hope; I felt that even for me there might yet be pardon and 
peace. 

But even as I hoped, the thought flashed to my mind: ‘ Do 
first thy duty ere thou spend thy strength in vain dreamings ;’ and 
with one silent prayer for help, I took my wife’s hand in my own, 
and told her all. 

She uttered no word of reproach or horror, but listened to my 
confession with eyes full of loving and tender sympathy, and then 
she said that my sin was also hers, in that it was her own mad, 
wicked folly which had driven me tothe crime. She told me that 
she had long seen I had some dreadful weight upon my mind, and 
had partly surmised the cause; but she had been waiting for the 
time to come, as she knew it would come, when I should myself 
tell her everything. And then she knelt beside me, and prayed 
aloud, and even now I hear sounding in my heart,'like angel-music, 
the words of her prayer :— 

‘Oh Father, all-merciful eternal Father! Thou knowest the 
awful sin which lies upon us, and Thou knowest how, in the anguish 
of our spirits, we have lost hold of Thee, and of the hope of Thy 
forgiveness! But, Lord, we are sore grieved for our sin, and do 
most earnestly repent of our wickedness, and we ask Thee for His 
sake—the Lord Christ Who died for us—to give us Thy pardon and 
Thy peace. Amen.’ 

And as the last words died away upon her lips, there fell over 
the cabin a solemn hush as of listening angels, and when she rose 
from her knees and bent to kiss me, her face was to me as the face 
of God, full of divine compassion and love. The words of consola- 
tion and hope which she spoke were too sacred to be lightly 
repeated here. This only I may add, that she fully upholds me 
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in the determination I have taken, and the shadow which rested 
between us is gone for ever. 


We are nearing Canada, where we have decided I am to give 
myself up to justice. It is a terrible ordeal which awaits me, but 
she is with me, and her love strengthens and sustains me through 
all. I shall be taken back to England to be tried. The suspense 
is awful. . 


Note BY THE EDITOR OF THESE PAPERS. 


Arthur Penley’s narrative ends here, for the ship ‘ Orestes,’ in 
which he and his wife sailed for Canada, went down off the coast 
of Newfoundland, all on board being lost. When the vessel was 
raised in order to recover her cargo, the bodies of a man and 
woman were found lying hand-in-hand together in one of the 
cabins, and the above papers were discovered in a little desk close 
by Penley’s berth. 

If his sin was a terrible one so was his punishment, and it is 
not for us to pass sentence or condemn. He has gone beyond the 
reach of human justice to appear before the All-Merciful, and who 
shall say that even for such an one as he there may not yet be 
pardon and peace ? 


COULSON KERNAHAN 
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Love's Phantom. 
Part I. 


Five o’clock chimed from the cathedral tower: perhaps the 
weariest time for a watcher by a sick-bed. At that hour the air 
grows colder and the patient is often more restless. 

In this case the watcher was not used to the work, which was 
a labour of love. It was winter, and that sluggard dawn would be 
so long coming. The watcher moved wearily in his low plush 
chair, and presently began to replenish the fire with a tiny pair of 
brass tongs. The roused firelight revealed the great black eyes, 
staring hopelessly out from the swarthy face, and the shining wavy 
black hair falling on either side in a careless abandon in harmony 
with the sorrowful countenance. The leaping intermittent flames 
flickered also on a wedding-ring on a little white hand, that had 
crept out from under the coverlet of the bed as the chimes ceased, 
and was now toying nervously with the blue silk bed-curtain. 

‘ Bertie,’ said a voice which was startling from the sudden 
strength it seemed to have gathered; and, turning round, the 
young man saw that the patient had half raised herself, and a 
pair of starry eyes were shining out on him from amid a halo of 
golden hair. ‘ Bertie! there is a phantom in the room!’ 

The young man moved towards the bed, and kneeling beside 
it, took the thin little hands within his, and gazed with a heart- 
broken expression at the pathetic face turned towards him. ‘It 
was my shadow you saw,’ he said gently. The wan face beamed 
a glorious smile upon him, that same smile, with a difference, 
which a few months back, away there in Naples, had called his 
scul into life, to know, to realise the mastery, the delirium, of love. 
What to him had been the reproaches of fellow-workers in Dr. 
Dohrn’s laboratory that he should have forsaken science for a be- 
witching face, and that, instead of examining the sea-bottom, he 
floated in his little boat upon the bay gazing for ever into the 
depths of two dreamy blue eyes! At that time he would have 
sacrificed all the discoveries of science for one hour in which to 
hold this glorious creature in his arms, and feel her sweet breath 
upon his cheek. 

He had won her so easily too, for she was only an English 
orphan with no other dower than her radiant beauty, and was tra- 
velling with a grande dame in some unexplained capacity. He 
himself had none to consult, he was his own master, and there were 
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none to interfere should he light fires in the old hall of his fore- 
fathers, shut up in Somersetshire, and take home a nameless bride. 

What was it, then, that caused him to take a furnished house 
in St. Kitts? Was it that the rosy hues on his idol’s cheek were 
fading in their native climate, and an immediate home became a 
necessity? Be this as it may, the young bride lost strength day 
by day, and then had come an untimely birth and afterwards a 
tedious illness. The nurse had been banished from the room. 
Their joys had borne no intruder, their grief was even more sacred. 

‘ Bertie,’ said the gentle voice, ‘I am not delirious ; I do not 
mean your shadow, I mean’— and her tones grew in intensity— 
‘I mean the phantom of our dying love, a flame that has burnt 
too fiercely to last longer—to bear what has come—what will 
come 

‘Oh, my darling, my darling!’ broke out the young biologist 
in such a sobbing tone that it aroused the old nurse sleeping in 
the ante-chamber, and she heard all that followed. 

‘Dear Bertie, listen to me. It is not death the doctors pro- 
phesy—I heard it all—I am never to be what I was. Oh, love, we 
have had our summer-day like the butterflies, let it end before the 
night comes—the bitter cold night with no love to warm it. 
Bertie, if you love me can you let me live a life of misery? Can 
you see my beauty pass away, leaving only marks of pain and re- 
bellion ?’ 

‘Say no more, Lucy—I cannot bear it! What would you have 
me do? O God, I cannot see my path!’ he cried despairingly. 

‘Nay, as you love me, hear me out,’ broke in the girlish tones 
in feverish haste. ‘I have woke from our love-dream—lI see all 
clearly now—we cannot face what is to come ;’ and now her words 
came with a rich cooing cadence, a winning seductiveness, and her 
little hand wandered caressingly over his dark curls. ‘See,’ she 
said, ‘I cannot live, when love is done. Our hearts must cease to 
beat one day—should not warm love and warm life cease together ? 
Bertie! one little over-dose for me—there will yet remain enough 
for you ;’ with one hand she tried to raise the bowed head, with 
the other she steadily pointed towards the little table where the 
medicine stood. 

He rose, and throwing back his hair looked at her in a dazed 
way. How beautiful she looked with the soft cambric and lace 
falling about her—and she was commanding him to do something. 
He was worn out with watching. His tired senses heard only that 
voice that had always been law. He mechanically stretched his 
hand towards the bottle. There was a cry and a fall in the ante- 
chamber, but it passed unheeded. 
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As the grey dawn broke, the old nurse seemed to awake from 
sleep conscious that something had happened. She gently opened 
the door leading into the invalid’s room, and all came back to her, 
with the sight that met her eyes. There on the floor at the bed- 
side knelt the biologist, an empty bottle clasped in his hand—his 
face was set and rigid; his eyes looked but understood not. His 
head leaned against the coverlet, and over his shoulder hung the 
lily-white Lucy, with one soft arm about his neck, and her golden 
hair streaming over him like a mantle. 

‘God!’ he muttered between his closed teeth, ‘see her white 
and dead—I did it—bury me with her—what matter dead or 
alive ?’ 

The woman fled from the room in abject terror and rather fell 
than sat upon a bench in a long corridor. 

‘Oh,’ she thought, ‘ if it were known that I heard and did not 
prevent it—they would never believe that I fainted—the doctor 
will come soon—let him find for himself—lI will say nothing.’ 

The house was still silent, and the old nurse kept her position 
until the servants were moving. She then, not without a terrible 
dread, returned to the ante-chamber. 

‘Well, nurse, and how does my patient?’ inquired the bluff 
doctor an hour or two later, entering the ante-chamber; and he 
cast an inquiring glance at the little tray with the beef-tea upon 
it, which stood:there untouched as it had long ago been brought to 
the old nurse for the mistress. 

‘I have knocked—but.the master did not answer—I did not 
like to > and the nurse _broke off her stammering reply 
abruptly. 

The doctor knocked once or twice, and then quietly opened the 
door. ; 

The room was empty. 

There was the disordered bed. . There in the grate lay the grey 
ashes, and upon the mantelshelf ticked the little travelling 
clock, alone breaking the silence. 


s 


Part. II, «= + 


In a handsome salon in the Boulevard Malesherbes, at Paris, a 
young man with very grey hair sat at a little table. There were 
several microscopes before him, and he was busying himself screw- 
ing on new powers, and testing their merits. By his side was a 
young brunette who was intently watching him. At length he 
startled her by turning his dark eyes which gleamed out of hollow 
depths full upon her, and inquiring abruptly, 
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¢ Who are you, and how come we to be together ?’ 

‘I am your Laurette—you met me at Dieppe—you were in 
trouble about some luggage—I helped you—you would not leave 
me afterwards—and, mon Diew! one is well here with you.’ 

‘ Blank—all blank,’ said the young man sadly. * What is my 
name and what is my past ?’ 

‘The Champs-Elysées are lit now—you always like to go there 
—let us go,’ said the girl, who feared the illness that generally fol- 
lowed any allusion to the past. She was loth to have to give up 
her comfortable quarters, which would happen if he died. She 
had never been able to find out his name; and how he got the 
money that was so plentiful was a mystery she could never solve. 

As the two walked arm in arm amid the twinkling lights of the 
Champs-Elysées, the young man exclaimed, 

‘Laurette! are we near a seat? Let me sit down! Oh! the 
past—I shall soon know all—it comes nearer.’ 

A seat was near and the two sat down. A gas-lamp shed its 
light upon them. His head sank upon her breast, but his sunken 
eyes stared expectantly before him. 

All at once there appeared before them a girl with masses of 
golden hair falling about her, and with a mocking smile upon her 
face she pointed at Laurette. 

‘Who are you?’ almost shrieked the girl. 

The answer came slow and deliberate. It was in English. 

‘ Love’s Phantom’ were the words ; and having uttered them, 
’ the figure vanished. 

A little later some passers-by found a young girl clinging to 
a dead man, and she told them what had happened. 

‘ That was no spirit,’ said one, ‘ for I myself met a woman with 
long golden hair, laughing.’ 

But the man was dead, and the story was dead. 

Could Bertie have carried his wife away in that early dawn to 
bury her himself in wild frenzy ? or had he left what he believed to 
be a corpse behind him, and had she taken her own way and fled 
apart from him, to watch his course and bear her lot alone, and had 
she actually appeared ? or was the vision really what it described 
itself, a phantom? Who can tell? 
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Che Countess Boerlits. 


I. 


One of the most mysterious and terrible tragedies of this century 
was the murder of the Countess Goerlitz; and it excited immense 
interest in Germany, both because of the high position of the 
unfortunate lady, the mystery attaching to her death, and because 
the charge of having murdered her rested on her husband, the 
Count Goerlitz, Chamberlain to the Grand-Duke of Hesse, Privy 
Councillor, a man of fortune as well as rank, and of unimpeachable 
character. There was another reason why the case excited general 
interest: the solution remained a mystery for three whole years, 
from 1847 to 1850. 

The Count Goerlitz was a man of forty-six, a great favourite at 
the Court, and of fine appearance. He had married, in 1820, the 
daughter of the Privy Councillor, Plitt. They had no children. 
The Countess was aged forty-six when the terrible event occurred 
which we are about to relate. 

The Count and Countess lived in their mansion in the Neckar- 
strasse in Darmstadt—a large, palatial house, handsomely fur- 
nished. Although living under the same roof, husband and wife 
lived apart. She occupied the first floor, and he the parterre, 
or ground floor. They dined together. The cause of the un- 
friendly terms on which they lived was the fact that the Countess 
was wealthy, her family was of citizen origin, and had amassed a 
large fortune in trade. Her father had been ennobled by the 
Grand-Duke, and she had been his heiress. The Count, himself, 
had not much of his own, and his wife cast this fact in his teeth. 
She loved to talk of the ‘ beggar nobility,’ who were obliged to 
look out for rich burghers’ daughters to gild their coronets. The 
Count may have been hot of temper, and have aggravated matters 
by sharpness of repartee; but, according to all accounts, it was 
her miserliness and temper and tongue which caused the estrange- 
ment. 

There were but four servants in the house—the Count’s valet, 
the coachman, a manservant of the Countess, and the cook. 

Every Sunday the Count Goerlitz dined at the palace. On 
Sunday, June 13, 1847, he had dined at the Grand-Duke’s table 
as usual. As we know from the letters of the Princess Alice, life 
was simple at that Court. Hours were, as usual in South Ger- 
many, early. The carriage took the Count to dinner at the 
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palace at 3 p.M., and he returned home in it to the Neckar Street 
at half-past six. When he came in he asked the servant, of the 
Countess, a man named John Stauff, whether his wife was at 
home, as he wanted to see her. As a matter of fact, he had 
brought away from the dinner-table at the palace some maccaroons 
and bonbons for her, as she had a sweet tooth, and he thought 
the attention might please her. 

As John Stauff told him the countess was in, he ascended the 
stone staircase. A glass door led into the anteroom. He put 
his hand to it and found it fastened. Thinking that his wife was 
asleep, or did-not want to be disturbed, he went downstairs to 
his own room, which was under her sitting-room. There he 
listened for her tread, intending, on hearing it, to reascend and 
present her with the bonbons. As he heard nothing, he went out 
for a walk. The time was half-past seven. A little before nine 
o’clock he returned from his stroll, drew on his dressing-gown and 
slippers, and asked for his supper, a light meal he was wont to 
take by himself in his own room, though not always, for the 
Countess frequently joined him. Her mood was capricious. As 
he had the bonbons in his pocket, and had not yet been able to 
present them, he sent her man Stauff to tell her ladyship that 
supper was served, and that it would give him great satisfaction if 
she would honour him with her presence. Stauff came back in a 
few moments to say that the Countess was not at home. ‘ Non- 
sense!’ said the husband, ‘of course she is at home. She may, 
however, be asleep. I will go myself and find her.’ Thereupon 
he ascended the stairs, and found, as before, the glass door to the 
anteroom fastened. He looked in, but saw nothing. He knocked, 
and received no answer. Then he went to the bedroom _ "door, 
knocked, without result; listened, and heard, no sound, . .The 
Count had a key to the dressing-room; he opened, ‘and went in, 
and through that he passed into the bed-chamber. . That was 
empty. The bed-clothes were turned down for the night, but 
were otherwise undisturbed. He had no key to the anteroom 
and drawing-room. 

Then the Count went upstairs to the laundry, which was on the 
highest story, and where were also some rooms. The Countess was 
particular about her lace and linen, and often attended to them 
herself, getting up some of the collars and frills with her own 
hands. «She was not in the laundry. Evidently she was, as Stauff 
had’ eaid, not at home. The Count questioned the mangervant. 
Had ‘his mistress intimated her intention of supping abfoad ? 
No, she had not. Nevertheless, it was possible she might have 
gone to intimate friends. Accordingly, he sent to the palace of 
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Prince Wittgenstein, and to the house of Councillor von Storch, 
to inquire if she were at either, She had been seen at neither. 

The Count was puzzled, without, however, being seriously 
alarmed. He bade Stauff call the valet, Schiller, and the coach- 
man, Schiimbs, who slept out of the house, and then go for a lock- 
smith. Stauff departed. Presently the valet and coachman 
arrived, and, after, Stauff, without the locksmith, who, he said, 
was ill, and his man was at the tavern. The Count was angry 
and scolded. Then the coachman went forth, and soon came back 
with the locksmith’s apprentice, who was set at once to open the 
locked doors in the top story. The Countess was not in them- 
At the same time the young man noticed a smell of burning, but 
whence it came they could not decide. Thinking that this smell 
came from the kitchen on the first story—that is, the floor above 
where the Count lived—they attacked the door of the kitchen, 
which was also locked. She was not there. Then the Count led 
to the private sitting-room of the Countess. As yet only the 
young locksmith had neticed the fire, the others were uncertain 
whether they smelt anything unusual, or not. The key of the 
apprentice would not fit the lock of the Countess’ anteroom, so 
he ran home to get another. Then the Count went back to his 
own apartment, and on entering it, himself perceived the smell of 
burning. Accordingly, he went upstairs again, to find that the 
coachman had opened an iron stove door in the passage, and that 
a thick pungent smoke was pouring out of it. We must enter 
here into an explanation. In many cases the porcelain stove of 
a German house has no opening into the room. It is lighted 
outside through a door into the passage. Several stoves commu- 
nicate with one chimney. The Count and his servants ran out 
into the courtyazd to look at the chimney stack to see if smoke 
were issuing from it. None was. Then they returned to the 
house. The apprentice had not yet returned. Looking through 
the glass door, they saw that there was smoke in the room. It 
had been unperceived before, for it was evening and dusk. At 
once the Count’s valet, Schiller, smashed the plate glass, and 
through the broken glass smoke rolled towards them. 

The hour was half-past ten. The search had occupied an 
hour and a half. It had not been prosecuted with great activity ; 
but then, no suspicion of anything to cause alarm had been 
entertained. If the Countess were at home, she must be in the 
sitting-room. From this room the smoke must come which 
pervaded the ante-chamber. The fire must be within, and if the 
Countess were there, she must run the danger of suffocation. 
Consequently, as the keys were not at hand, the doors ought to be 
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broken open at once. This was not done. Count Goerlitz sent 
the servants away. Stauff he bade run for a chimney-sweep, and 
Schiller for his medical man, Dr. Stegmayer. The coachman had 
lost his head and ran out into the street, yelling ‘ Fire! fire!’ 
The wife of Schiller, who had come in, ran out to summon 
assistance. 

The Count was left alone outside the glass door; and there he 
remained passive till the arrival of the locksmith’s man with the 
keys. More time was wasted. None of the keys would open the 
door, and still the smoke rolled out. Then the apprentice beat 
the door open with a stroke of his hammer. He did it of his own 
accord, without orders from the Count. That was remembered 
afterwards. At once a dense, black, sickly-smelling smoke poured 
forth, and prevented the entrance of those who stood without. 

In the mean time, the coachman and others had put ladders 
against the wall, one to the window of the anteroom, the other to 
that of the parlour. Seitz, the apprentice, ran up the ladder, and 
peered in. The room was quite dark. He broke two panes in 
the window, and at once a blue flame danced up, caught the 
curtains, flushed yellow, and shot out a fiery tongue through the 
broken window. Seitz, who seems to have been the only man with 
presence of mind, boldly put his arm through and unfastened the 
valves, and, catching the burning curtains, tore them down and 
flung them into the street. Then he cast down two chairs which 
were flaming from the window. He did not venture in because cf 
the smoke. ; 

In the meanwhile the coachman had broken the window panes 
of the anteroom. This produced a draught through the room, as 
the glass door had been broken in by Seitz. The smoke cleared 
sufficiently to allow admission to the parlour door. This door 
was also found to be locked, and not only locked, but with the 
key withdrawn from it, as from the outer ante-chamber door. 
This door was also burst open, and then it was seen that the 
writing-desk of the Countess was on fire. That was all that could 
be distinguished at the first glance. The room was full of smoke, 
and the heat was so great that no one could enter. 

Water was brought in jugs and pails, and thrown upon the 
floor. The current of air gradually dissipated the smoke, and 
something white was observed on the floor near the burning desk. 
‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed the Count, ‘ there she lies!’ 

The Countess lay on the floor beside her writing-desk; the 
white object was her stockings. 

Among those who entered was a smith called Wetzell; he 
dashed forward, flung a pail of water over the burning table, caught 
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hold of the feet, and dragged the body into the anteroom. Then 
he sought to raise it, but it slipped through his hands. A second 
came to his assistance, with the same result. The corpse was like 
melted butter. He had seized it by the arm, and the flesh came 
away from the bone. 

The body was laid on a mat, and so transported into a cabinet. 
The upper portion was burnt to coal; one hand was charred; on the 
left foot was a shoe, the other was found, later, in another room. 
More water was brought, and the fire in the parlour was completely 
quenched. Then only was it possible to examine the place. The 
fire had, apparently, originated at the writing-desk or secretaire of 
the Countess; the body had lain before the table, and near it was a 
chair, thrown over. From the drawing-room a door, which was 
found open, led into the boudoir. This boudoir had a window that 
looked into a side street. In the anteroom were no traces of fire. 
In the drawing-room only the secretaire and the floor beneath it 
had been burnt. On a chiffonier against the wall were candle- 
sticks, the stearine candles in them had been melted by the heat 
of the room and run over the chiffonier. 

In this room was also a sofa, opposite the door leading from the 
ante-chamber, some way from the desk and seat of the fire. In the 
middle of this was a hole fourteen inches long by six inches broad, 
burnt through the cretonne cover, the canvas below, and into the 
horsehair beneath. A looking-glass hung against the wall above ; 
this glass was broken and covered with a deposit as of smoke. It 
was apparent, therefore, that a flame had leaped up on the sofa 
sufficiently high and hot to snap the mirror and obscure it. 

Left of the entrance-door was a bell-rope, torn down and cast 
on the ground. 

Beyond the parlour was the boudoir. It had a little corner 
divan. Its cover was burnt through in two places. The cushion 
at the back was also marked with holes burnt through. Above 
this seat against the wall hung an oil painting. It was blistered 
with heat. Near it was an étagére, on which were candles; these 
also were found melted completely away. In this boudoir was 
found the slipper from the right foot of the Countess. 

If the reader will consider what we have described, he will see 
that something very mysterious must have occurred. There were 
traces of burning in three distinct places—on the sofa, and at the 
secretaire in the parlour, and on the corner seat in the boudoir. 
It was clear also that the Countess had been in both rooms, for her 
one slipper was in the boudoir, the other on her foot in the 
drawing-room. Apparently, also, she had rung for assistance, and 
torn down the bell-rope. 
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Another very significant and mysterious feature of the case was 
the fact that the two doors were found locked, and that the key 
was not found with the body, nor anywhere in the rooms. Conse- 
quently, the Countess had not locked herself in. 

Again :—the appearance of the corpse was peculiar. The head 
and face were burnt to cinder, especially the face, less so the back 
of the head. All the upper part of the body had been subjected 
to fire, as far as the lower ribs, and there the traces of burning 
ceased absolutely. Also, and this was significant, the floor was 
burnt in proximity to the corpse, but not where it lay. The body 
had protected the floor which it covered from fire. Consequently 
the Countess was not burning when she fell on the floor. 

The police were at once informed of what had taken place, and 
the magistrates examined the scene and the witnesses. This was 
done in a reprehensibly inefficient manner. The first opinion was 
that the Countess had been writing at her desk, and had set fire to 
herself, had run from room to room, tried to call assistance, failed, 
fallen, and died. Three medical men were called in‘to examine 
the body. One decided that this was a case of spontaneous com- 
bustion. The second that it was not a case of spontaneous com- 
bustion. The third simply stated that she had been burnt, but how 
the fire originated he was unable to say. No minute examination 
of the corpse was made. It was not even stripped of the half- 
burnt clothes upon it. It was not dissected. The family physician 
signed a certificate of ‘accidental death,’ and two days after the 
body was buried. 

Only three or, at the outside, four hypotheses could account 
for the death of the Countess. 

1. She had caught fire accidentally, whilst writing at ha 
desk. 

2. She had died of spontaneous combustion. 

3. She had been murdered. 

There is, indeed, a fourth hypothesis—that she had committed 
suicide ; but this was too improbable to be entertained. The 
manner of death was not one to be reconciled with the idea cf 
suicide. 

The first idea was that in the minds of the magistrates. They 
were prepossessed with it. They saw nothing that could militate 
against it. Moreover, the Count was Chamberlain at Court, a 
favourite of the sovereign and much liked by the princes, also a 
man generally respected. Unquestionably this had something to 
do with the hasty and superficial manner in which the examina- 
tion was gone through. They desired to have the tragedy 
hushed up. 
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A little consideration shows that it is an untenable theory. 
The candles were on the chiffonier, and no traces of candlesticks 
were found on the spot where the fire had burned. Moreover, the 
appearance of the secretaire was against this theory. The writing- 
desk and table consisted of a falling flap, on which the Countess 
wrote, and which she could close and lock. Above this table were 
several small drawers which contained her letters, receipted bills, 
and her jewellery. Below it were larger drawers. The upper 
drawers were not completely burnt; on the other hand, the lower 
drawers were completely consumed, and their bottoms and contents 
had fallen in cinders on the floor beneath, which was also burnt 
through to the depth of an inch and a half to two inches. It was 
apparent, therefore, that the secretaire had been set on fire from 
below. Moreover, there was more charcoal found under it than 
could be accounted for, supposing it had fallen from above. Now 
it will be remembered that only the upper portion of the body 
was consumed. The Countess had not set fire to herself whilst 
writing, and so set fire to the papers on the desk. That was 
impossible. 

The supposition that she had died of spontaneous combustion 
was also entertained by a good many. But no well-authenticated 
case of spontaneous combustion is known. Professor Liebig, when 
afterwards examined on this case, stated that spontaneous combus- 
tion of the human body was absolutely impossible, and such an 
idea must be relegated to the region of myths. 

There remained, therefore, no other conclusion at which it was 
possible for a rational person to arrive who weighed the circum- 
stances than that the Countess had been murdered. 

The Magisterial Court of the city of Darmstadt had attempted 
to hush-up the case. The German press took it up. It excited great 
interest and indignation throughout the country. It was inti- 
mated pretty pointedly that the case had been scandalously slurred 
over, because of the rank of the Count and the intimate relation 
in which he stood to the royal family. The papers did not shrink 
from more than insinuating that this was a case of murder, and 
that the murderer was the husband of the unfortunate woman. 
Some suspicion that this was so seems even to have crossed the 
minds of the servants of the house. They recollected his dilatori- 
ness in entering the rooms of the Countess; the time that was pro- 
tracted in idle sending for keys, and trying key after key, when a 
kick of the foot or a blow of the hammer would have sufficed to 
give admission to the room where she lay. It was well known that 
they did not live on the best terms. To maintain appearances 
before the world, they dined and occasionally supped together. 
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They rarely met alone, and when they did fell into dispute, and 
high words passed which the servants heard. 

The Countess was mean and miserly, she grudged allowing her 
husband any of her money. She had, however, made her will the 
year before, leaving all her large fortune to her husband for life. 
Consequently her death released him from domestic and pecuniary 
annoyances. On the morning after the death he sent for the agent 
of the insurance company with whom the furniture and other 
effects were insured and made his claim. He claimed, besides the 
value of the furniture destroyed, the worth of a necklace of 
diamonds and pearls which had been so injured by the fire that 
it had lost the greater part of its value. The pearls were quite 
spoiled, and the diamonds reduced in worth by a half. The 
agent refused this claim, as he contended that the jewelry was 
not included in the insurance, and the Count abstained from 
pressing it. 

To the Count the situation became at length intolerable. He 
perceived a decline of cordiality in his reception at Court, his 
friends grew cold, and acquaintances cut him. He must clear 
himself of the charge which now weighed on him. The death of 
the Countess had occurred on June 13, 1847. On October 6, 
that is four months later, Count Goerlitz appeared before the 
Grand-Ducal Criminal Court of Darmstadt, and produced a 
bundle of German newspapers charging him with having mur- 
dered his wife, and set fire to the room to conceal the evidence of 
his crime. He therefore asked to have the case re-opened, and 
the witnesses re-examined. Nothing followed. The court hesi- 
tated to take up the case again, and throw discredit on the 
magistrates’ decision in June. Again, on October 16, the Count 
renewed his request, and desired, if this were refused, that he and 
his solicitor might be allowed access to the minutes of the exami- 
nation, that they might be enabled to take decided measures for 
the clearing of the Count’s character, and the chastisement of 
those who charged him with an atrocious crime. On October 21 
he received a reply, ‘ that his request could not be granted, unless 
he produced such additional evidence as would show the Court 
that the former examination was defective.’ 

On October 25 the Count laid a mass of evidence before the 
court which, he contended, would materially modify if not abso- 
lutely upset the conclusion arrived at by the previous investi- 
gation. 

Then, at last, consent was given; but proceedings did not 
begin till November, and dragged on till the end of October in 
the following year, when a new law of criminal trial having been 
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passed in the grand-duchy, the whole of what had gone before 
became invalid, save as preliminary investigations, and it was not 
till March 4, 1850—that is, till three years after the death of the 
Countess—that the case was thoroughly sifted and settled. Before 
the promulgation of the law of October 1848, all trials were 
private, then trial by jury, and in public, was introduced. 

However, something had been done. In August 1848—that 
is, over a year after the burial of the Countess—the body was 
exhumed and submitted to examination. Two facts were then 
revealed. The skull of the Countess had been fractured by some 
blunt instrument; and she had been strangled. The condition in 
which the tongue had been found when the body was first dis- 
covered had pointed to strangulation, the state of the jaws 
when exhumed proved it. 

So much, then, was made probable. A murderer had entered 
the room, struck the Countess on the head, and when that did not 
kill her, he had throttled her. Then, apparently, he had burnt the 
body, and next, before it was more than half consumed, had placed 
it near the secretaire and, finally, had set fire to the secretaire. 

He had set fire to the writing-desk to lead to the supposition 
that the Countess had set fire to herself whilst writing at it; and 
this was the first conclusion formed. 

That a struggle had taken place appeared from several circum- 
stances. The bell-rope was torn down. Probably no servant had 
been in the house that Sunday evening when the bell rang des- 
perately foraid. The seat flung over seemed to point to her having 
been surprised at the desk. One shoe was in the boudoir. The 
struggle had been continued as she fled from the sitting-room into 
the inner apartment. 

Now, only, were the fire-marks on the divan and sofa explicable. 
The Countess had taken refuge first on one, then on the other, 
after having been wounded, and her blood had stained them. 
The murderer had burnt out the marks of blood. : 

She had fled from the sitting-room to the boudoir, and thence 
had hoped to escape through the next door into a corner room, but 
the door of that room was locked. 

The next point to be determined was, 
where had her body been burnt. room | ee. 
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tapestry. The opening was large enough for a human being to be 
thrust through, and the fire-chamber amply large enough also for 
its consumption. 

So much time had passed since a serious examination was 
begun, that it was too late to think of finding evidence of the 
burning of the body in this place. The stoves had been used 
since, each winter. However, some new and surprising evidence 
did come to light. At five minutes past eight on the evening 
that the mysterious death took place, Colonel von Stockhausen 
was on the opposite side of the street talking to a lady, when his 
attention was arrested by a dense black smoke issuing suddenly 
from the chimney of the Count Goerlitz’ palace. He continued 
looking at the column of smoke whilst conversing with the lady, 
uncertain whether the chimney were on fire or not, and whether 
he ought to give the alarm. When the lady left him, after about 
ten minutes, or a quarter of an hour, he saw that smoke ceased to 
issue from the chimney. He accordingly went his way without 
giving notice of the smoke. 

So far every piece of evidence went to show that the Countess 
had been murdered. The conclusion now arrived at was this: she 
had been struck on the head, chased from room to room bleeding, 
had been caught, strangled, then thrust into the fire-chamber of 
the stove over a fire which only half consumed her; taken out 
again and laid before the secretaire, and the secretaire deliberately 
set fire to, and all the blood-marks obliterated by fire. That 
something of this kind had taken place was evident. Who had 
done it was not soclear. The efforts of the Count to clear himself 
had established the fact that his wife was murdered, but did not 
establish his innocence. 

Suddenly—-the case assumed a new aspect, through an incident 
wholly unexpected and extraordinary. 


e if. 


Tue result of inquiry into the case of the death of the Coun- 
tess Goerlitz was, that the decision that she had come to her end 
by accident, given by the city magistrates, was upset, and it was 
made abundantly clear that she had been murdered. By whom 
murdered was not so clear. 

Inquiry carried the conclusion still further. She had been 
robbed as well as murdered. 

We have already described the writing-desk of the Countess. 
There were drawers below the flap, and other smaller drawers con- 
cealed by it when closed. In the smaller drawers she kept her letters, 
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her bills, her vouchers for investments, and her jewelry. Among 
the latter was the pearl and diamond necklace, which she desired 
by her will might be sold and the money given to a charitable 
institution. The necklace was indeed discovered seriously injured ; 
but what had become of her bracelets, brooches, rings, her other 
necklets, her earrings? She had also a chain of pearls, which was 
nowhere to be found. All these articles were gone. No trace of 
them had been found in the cinders under the secretaire; more- 
over, the drawers in which she preserved them were not among 
those burnt through. In the first excitement and bewilderment 
caused by her death, the Count had not observed the loss, and the 
magistrates had not thought to inquire whether any robbery had 
been committed. 

A very important fact was now determined. The Countess 
had been robbed, and murdered, probably for the sake of her 
jewels. Consequently the murderer was not likely to be the Count. 

When the case was re-opened, at Count Goerlitz’s repeated 
demand, an ‘ Inquirent ’’ was appointed by the Count to examine 
the case—that is, an official investigator of all the circumstances ; 
and on November 2, 1847, in the morning, notice was given to the 
Count that the ‘ Inquirent’ would visit his mansion on the morrow 
and examine both the scene of the murder and the servants. The 
Count at once convoked his domestics and bade them be in the 
house next day, ready for examination. 

That same afternoon the cook, Margaret Eyrich by name, was 
engaged in the kitchen preparing dinner for the master, who dined 
at 4 p.m. At three o’clock the servant-man, John Stauff, came 
into the kitchen and told the cook that her master wanted a fire 
lit in one of the upper rooms. She refused to go because she was 
busy at the stove. Stauff remained a quarter of an hour there 
talking to her. Then he said it was high time for him to lay the 
table for dinner, a remark to which she gave an assent, wondering 
in her own mind why he had delayed so long. He took up a soup 
dish, remarked that it was not quite clean, and asked her to wash 
it. She was then engaged on some sauce over the fire. 

‘I will wash it, if you will stir the sauce,’ she said. ‘If I leave 
the pan, the sauce will be burnt.’ 

Stauff consented, and she went with the dish to the sink. 
Whilst thus engaged, she turned her head, and was surprised to see 
that Stauff had a small phial in his hand, and was pouring its 
contents into the sauce. 

She asked him what he was about; he denied having done 
anything, and the woman, with great prudence, said nothing 
further, so as not to let him think that her suspicions were aroused. 
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Directly, however, that he had left the kitchen, she examined the 
sauce, saw it was discoloured, and on trying it, that the taste was 
unpleasant. She called in the coachman and the housekeeper. 
On consultation they decided that this matter must be further 
investigated. The housekeeper took charge of the sauce, and 
carried it to Dr. Stegmayer, the family physician, who at once 
said that verdigris had been mixed with it, and desired that the 
police should be communicated with. This was done; the sauce 
was analysed, and found to contain 154 grains of verdigris, enough 
to poison a man. Thereupon Stauff was arrested. 

We see now that an attempt had been made on the life of the 
Count, on the day on which he had announced that an official 
inquiry into the murder was to be made in his house and among 
his domestics. 

Stauff, then, was apparently desirous of putting the Count out 
of the way before that inquiry was made. At this very time a 
terrible tragedy had occurred in France, and was in all the papers. 
The Duke of Praslin had murdered his wife, and when he was 
about to be arrested, the duke had poisoned himself. 

Did Stauff wish that the Count should be found poisoned that 
night, in order that the public might come to the conclusion he 
had committed suicide to escape arrest? It would seem so. 

John Stauff’s arrest took place on November 3, 1847, four 
months and a half after the death of the Countess. He was, how- 
ever, only arrested on a charge of attempting to poison the Count, 
and the further charge of having murdered the Countess was not 
brought against him till August 28, 1848. The body of the 
murdered woman, it will be remembered, was not exhumed and 
examined till August 11, 1848—eight months after the re- 
opening of the investigation! It is really wonderful that the 
mystery should have been cleared and the Count’s character 
satisfactorily vindicated, with such dilatoriness of proceeding. One 
more instance of the stupid way in which the whole thing was 
managed. Although John Stauff was charged with the attempt to 
poison on November 3, 1847, he was not questioned on the charge 
till January 10, 1849, that is, till he had been fourteen months in 
prison. 

It will be remembered that the bell-rope in the Countess’s 
parlour was torn down. It would suggest itself to the meanest 
capacity that here was a point of departure for inquiry. If the 
bell had been torn down, it must have pealed its summons for 
help through the house. Who was in the house at the time? If 
anyone was, why did he not answer the appeal? Inconceivable 
was the neglect of the magistrates of Darmstadt in the first exami- 
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nation,—they did not inquire. Only several months later was this 
matter subjected to investigation. 

In the house lived the Count and Countess, the cook, who also 
acted as chambermaid to the Countess, Schiller the valet to the Count, 
Schimbs the coachman, and the Countess’s own servant-man, John 
Stauff. Of these Schiller and Schiimbs did not sleep in the house. 

June 13, the day of the murder, was a Sunday. The Count 
went as usual to the grand-ducal palace in his coach at 3 P.M. 
The coachman drove him; Stauff sat on the box beside the coach- 
man. They left the Count at the palace and returned home. 
They were ordered to return to the palace to fetch him at 6 P.M. 
On Sundays, the Count usually spent his day in his own suite of 
apartments, and the Countess in hers. On the morning in question 
she had come downstairs to her husband with a bundle of coupons 
which she wanted him to cash for her on the morrow. He managed 
her fortune for her. The sum was small, only 301. At 2 p.m. she 
went to the kitchen to tell the cook she might go out for the after- 
noon, as she would not be wanted, and that she must return by 9 P.M. 

At three o’clock the cook left. The cook saw and spoke to her as 
she left. The Countess was then partially undressed, and the cook 
supposed she was changing her clothes. Shortly after this, Schiller, 
the Count’s valet, saw and spoke with her. She was then upstairs 
in the laundry arranging the linen for the mangle. She was then 
in her morning cotton dress. Consequently she had not dressed 
herself to go out, as the cook supposed. At the same time the 
carriage left the court of the house for the palace. That was the 
last seen of her alive, except by John Stauff, and, if he was not the 
murderer, by one other. 

About a quarter past three the coach returned with Schimbs and 
Stauff on the box. The Count had been left at the palace. The 
coachman took out his horses, without unharnessing them, and left 
for his own house, at half-past three, to remain there till 5 o’clock, 
when he must return, put the horses in, and drive back to the 
palace to fetch the Count. A quarter of an hour after the coach- 
man left, Schiller went out for a walk with his little boy. 

Consequently—none were in the house but the Countess and 
Stauff, and Stauff knew that the house was clear till 5 o’clock, 
when Schiimbs would return to the stables. What happened 
during that time ? 

At a quarter past four, the wife of Schiller came to the house 
with a little child, and a stocking she was knitting. She wanted 
to know if her husband had gone with the boy to Eberstadt, a 
place about four miles distant. She went to the back-door. It was 
not fastened, but on being opened rang a bell, like a shop door. 
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Near it were two rooms, one occupied by Schiller, the other by 
Stauff. The wife went into her husband’s room and found it 
empty. Then she went into that of Stauff. It also was empty. 
She returned into the entrance hall and listened. Everything was 
still in the house. She stood there some little while knitting and 
listening. Presently she heard steps descending the backstairs, 
and saw Stauff, with an apron about him, and a duster in his hand. 
She asked him if her husband had gone to Eberstadt, and he said 
that he had. Then she left the house. Stauff, however, called to 
her from the window to hold up the child to him, to kiss. She did 
so, and then departed. 

Shortly after five, Schimbs returned to the stable, put in the 
horses, and drove to the palace without seeing Stauff. He thought 
nothing of this, as Stauff usually followed on foot, in time to open 
the coach door for the Count. On this occasion, Stauff appeared 
at his post in livery, at a quarter to six. At half-past six both 
returned with their master to the house in Neckar Street. 
Accordingly, from half-past three to a quarter past four, and 
from half-past four to half-past five, Stauff was alone in the house 
with the Countess. But then, from a quarter to five to half-past 
five she was quite alone, and it was possible that the murder was 
committed at that time. The Count, it will be remembered, on 
his return, went upstairs and knocked at the door of the Countess’ 
apartments, without meeting with a response. Probably, there- 
fore, she was then dead. 

At seven o’clock the coachman went away, and Stauff helped 
the Count to take off his court dining dress, and put on a light 
suit. He was with him till half-past seven, when the Count went 


hour, therefore, Stauff was alone in the house with the Countess, 
or—her corpse. 

What occurred during that hour? Here two independent 
pieces of evidence come in to assist us in determining what took 
place. At five minutes past eight, Colonel von Stockhausen had 
seen the column of black smoke issue from the chimney of the 
house ; it ascended, he said, some fifteen feet above the chimney, 
and was so dense that it rivetted his attention whilst he was 
talking to a lady. 

At about a quarter-past eight the smoke ceased. 

The reader may remember that the window of the inner 
boudoir did not look into the Neckar Street, but into a small side 
street. Immediately opposite lived a widow lady named Kekule. 
On the evening in question, her daughter, Augusta, a girl ot 
eighteen, came in from a walk, and went upstairs to the room the 
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window of which was exactly opposite, though at a somewhat 
higher level than, the window of the boudoir. Looking out of her 
window, Augusta Kekule saw to her astonishment a flickering 
light like a lambent flame in the boudoir. A blind was down, 
so that she could see nothing distinctly. She was, however, 
alarmed, and called her brother Augustus, aged twenty years, and 
both watched the flames flashing in the room. They called their 
mother also, and all three saw it flare up high, then decrease, and 
go out. The time was 8.15. On examination of the spot, it was 
seen that the window of Miss Kekule commanded the corner of the 
boudoir, where was the divan partly burnt through in several 
places. 

What was the meaning of these two appearances, the smoke 
and the flame? Apparently, from half-past seven to half-past 
eight the murderer was engaged in burning the body, and in 
effacing with fire the blood-stains on the sofas. During that time 
John Stauff was in the house, and, beside the Countess, alive or 
dead, John Stauff only. 

Stauff was now subjected to examination. He was required to 
account for his time on the afternoon and evening of Sunday, 
June 13. 

He said, that after his return from the palace, that is, about 
ten minutes past three, he went into his room on the basement, 
and ate bread and cheese. When told that the wife of Schiller 
stated she had seen him come downstairs, he admitted that he 
had run upstairs to fetch a duster, to brush away the bread 
crumbs from the table at which he had eaten. After the woman 
left, according to his own account, he remained in his room below 
till five o’clock, when the Countess came to the head of the stairs 
and called him. He went up and found her on the topmost landing ; 
she went into the laundry, and he stood in the door whilst she 
spoke to him, and gave him some orders for the butcher and 
baker. She wore, he said, a black stuff gown. Whilst he was 
talking to her, Schimbs drove away to fetch the Count. He gave 
a correct account of what followed, up to the departure of the 
Count on his walk. After that, he said, he had written a letter 
to his sweetheart, and at eight went out to get his supper at an 
outdoor restaurant, where he remained till half-past nine. He 
was unable to produce evidence of anyone who had seen him and 
spoken to him there; but, of course, much cannot be made of 
this, owing to the distance of time at which the evidence was 
taken from the event of the murder. According to his account, 
therefore, no one was in the house at the time when the smoke 
rose from the chimney, and the flame was seen in the boudoir. 
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If we sum up the points determined concerning the murder of 
the Countess, we shall see how heavily the evidence told against 
Stauff. , 

She had been attacked in her room, and after a desperate 
struggle, which went on in both parlour and boudoir, she had been 
killed. 

Her secretaire had heen robbed. 

Her body had been burnt. 

The blood-stains had been effaced by fire. 

The secretaire had been set fire to; and, apparently, the body 
removed from where it had been partially consumed, and placed 
near it. 

Now all this must have taken time. It could only be done by 
one who knew that he had time in which to effect it undisturbed. 

John Stauff was at two separate times, in the afternoon and 
evening, alone in the house for an hour, knowing that during that 
time he would be undisturbed. 

If his account were true, the murder must have been committed 
during his brief absence with the coach, and the burning of the 
body, and setting fire to the room, done when he went out to get 
his supper. But—how could the murderer suppose he would 
leave the house open and unprotected at eight o’clock? Was it 
likely that a murderer and robber, after having killed the Countess 
and taken her jewels at six o’clock, would hang about till eight, 
waiting the chance of getting back to the scene of his crime un- 
observed, to attempt to disguise it? not knowing, moreover, how 
much time he would have for effecting bis purpose ? 

It was possible that this had been done, but it was not probable. 

Evidence was forthcoming from a new quarter that served to 
establish the guilt of Stauff. 

On October 6, 1847, an oilman, Henry Stauff, in Oberohmen, 
in Hesse Cassel, was arrested, because he was found to be disposing 
of several articles of jewelry, without being able to give a satis- 
factory account of where he got them. The jewelry consisted of 
a lump of molten gold, and some brooches, bracelets, and rings. 

Henry Stauff had been a whitesmith in his youth, then he 
became a carrier, but in the last few years, since the death of his 
wife, he had sold knives, and been a knife-grinder. He was very 
poor, and had been unabie to pay his rates. In July of 1847, 
however, his affairs secined to have mended; he wore a silver 
watch, and took out a licence to deal in oil and seeds. When he 
applied for the patent, the burgomaster was surprised, and asked 
him how he could get stock to set up business, in his state of 
poverty. Thereupon, Henry Stauff opened his purse and showed 
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that it contained a good amount of silver, and—with the coins was 
a gold ring with, apparently, a precious stone in it. 

The cause of his arrest was his offering the lump of gold toa 
silversmith in Cassel. It looked so much as if it was the melting 
up of jewelry, that the smith communicated with the police. 
On his arrest, Henry Stauff said he was the father of four children, 
two sons and two daughters; that his sons, one of whom was in 
the army, had sent him money, that his daughter in America had 
given him the jewelry, and that the gold he had had by him for 
several years, it had been given him by a widow, who was dead. 
The silver watch he had bought in Frankfort. Henry Stauff had 
a daughter at home, named Anna Margaretta, who often received 
letters from Darmstadt. One of these letters had not been 
stamped, and as she declined to pay double for it, it lay in the 
post-office, till opened to be returned. Then it was found to be 
dated September 29, 1847, and to be from her brother, John 
Stauff. It simply contained an inclosure to her father ; this was 
opened ; it contained an angry remonstrance with him for not 
having done what he was required, and sent him the money at 
once. 

Was it possible that this had reference to the disposal of the 
jewelry ? 

On July 7, three weeks after the death of the Countess, Henry 
Stauff was at Darmstadt, where one son, Jacob, was in the army, 
the other in service with the Goerlitz family. 

This led the magistrates in Cassel to communicate with those 
in Darmstadt. On November 10, John Stauff was questioned with 
reference to his father. He said he had often sent him money. 
He was shown the jewelry, and asked if he recognised it. He 
denied having ever seen it, and having sent it to his father. 

The jewelry was shown to Count Goerlitz, and he imme- 
diately identified it as having belonged to his wife. A former 
lady’s-maid of the Countess also identified the articles. The 
Count, and a maid, asserted that these articles had always been 
kept by the deceased lady in the small upper drawers of her 
secretaire. The Countess was vain and miserly, and often looked 
over her jewelry. She would, certainly, have missed her things 
had they been stolen before June 13. 

The articles had not been stolen since—found among the ashes, 
and carried off surreptitiously, for they showed no trace of fire. 

Here we must again remark on the extraordinary character of 
the proceedings in this case. The articles were identified and 
shown to John Stauff on November 10, 1847, but it was not till 
ten months after, on August 28, 1848, that he was told that he 
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was suspected of the murder of the Countess and of having robbed 
her of these ornaments. Another of the eccentricities of the 
administration of justice in Darmstadt consisted in allowing the 
father Henry, and his son John, to have free private communica- 
tion with each other, whilst the latter was in prison, and thus to 
allow them to concoct together a plausible account of their 
conduct, with which, however, we need not trouble ourselves. 

On September 1, 1848, on the fourth day after Stauff knew 
that he was charged with the murder of the Countess, he asked to 
make his statement of what really took place. This was the 
account he gave. It will be seen that, from the moment he knew 
the charge of murder was brought against him, he altered his 
defence. 

He said, ‘On June 20, 1847,’ (that is, a week after the murder), 
‘about ten o’clock in the evening, after the Count had partaken of 
his supper and undressed, he brought me a box containing jewelry, 
and told me he would give it to me, as I was so poor, and that it 
would place my father and me in comfortable circumstances. I 
then told the Count that I did not know what to do with these 
jewels, whereon he exhorted me to send them to my father, and 
get him to dispose of them. He told me that he required me 
solemnly to swear that I would not tell anyone about the jewels. 
I hid the box in a stocking and concealed it in some bushes on the 
Bessungen road. Later I told my brother Jacob where they were, 
and bade him give them to my father on his visit to Darmstadt.’ 

When Stauff was asked what reason he could assign for the 
Count giving him the jewels, he said that the Count saw that he, 
John Stauff, suspected him of the murder, and he named several 
circumstances, such as observing blood on the Count’s handker- 
chief on the evening of the murder, which had led him to believe 
that the Count was guilty, and the Count was aware of his 
suspicions. 

On March 4, 1850, began the trial of John Stauff for the 
murder of the Countess, for robbery, for arson, and for attempt to 
poison the Count. 

At the same time his father, Henry Stauff, and his brotker, 
Jacob Stauff, were tried for concealment of stolen goods. The trial 
came to an end on April 11. As many as 118 witnesses were 
heard ; among these was the Count Goerlitz, as to whose guilt no 
further suspicions were entertained. 

John Stauff was at that time aged twenty-six, he was therefore 
twenty-four years old at the time of the murder. He had been at 
school at Oberohmen, where he had shown himself an apt and 
intelligent scholar. In 1844 he had entered the grand-ducal army, 
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and in May 1846 had become servant in the Goerlitz house, as 
footman to the Countess. In his regiment he had behaved well ; 
he had been accounted an excellent servant, and both his master 
and mistress placed confidence in him. Curiously enough, in the 
autumn of 1846, he had expressed a wish to a chambermaid of the 
Countess ‘ that both the Countess and her pack of jewels, bracelets 
and all, might be burnt in one heap.’ 

When the maid heard of the death of the Countess in the 
following year, ‘Ah!’ she said, ‘ now Stauff’s wish has been fulfilled 
to the letter.’ 

He was fond of talking of religion, and had the character 
among his fellow-servants of being pious. He was, however, deep 
in debt, and associated with women of bad character. Throughout 
the trial he maintained his composure, his lips closed, his colour 
pale, without token of agitation. But the man who could have 
stood by without showing emotion at the opening of the coffin of 
his mistress, at the sight of the half-burnt, half-decomposed 
remains of his victim, must have had powers of self-control of no 
ordinary description. During the trial he seemed determined 
to show that he was a man of some culture; he exhibited ease of 
manner and courtesy towards judges, jury, and lawyers. He never 
interrupted a witness, and when he questioned them, did so with 
intelligence and moderation. He often looked at the public, 
especially the women, who attended in great numbers, watching 
the effect of the evidence on their minds. When, as now and then 
happened, some ludicrous incident occurred, he laughed over it as 
heartily as the most innocent looker-on. 

The jury unanimously found him ‘guilty’ on every count. 
They unanimously gave a verdict of ‘ guilty’ against his father and 
brother. Henry Stauff was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment; 
Jacob Stauff to detention for three months, and John to imprison- 
ment for life. At that time capital punishment could not be 
inflicted in Hesse. 

On June 3, he was taken to the convict prison of Marienschloss. 
On July 1, he appealed to the Grand-Duke to give hima free 
pardon, as he was innocent of the crimes for which he was 
sentenced. The appeal was rejected. Then he professed his inten- 
tion of making full confession. He asked to see the Count. He 
professed himself a broken-hearted penitent, desirous of undoing, 
by a sincere confession, as much of the evil as was possible. 

We will give his confession in his own words. 

‘When, at five o’clock, I went to announce to the Countess 
that I was about to go to the palace, I found both the glass door 
of the anteroom, and that into the sitting-room, open, and I 
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walked in through them. I did not find the Countess in her 
parlour, of which the curtains were drawn. Nor was she in her 
boudoir. I saw the door into the little corner room ajar, so I pre- 
sumed she was in there. The flap of her desk was down, so that I 
saw the little drawers, in which I knew she kept her valuables, 
accessible to my hand. Opportunity makes the thief. I was un- 
able to resist the temptation to enrich myself by these precious 
articles. I opened one of the drawers, took out a gold bracelet, 
one of gold fillagree, two of bronze, a pair of gold earrings, a gold 
brooch, and a triple chain of beads or Roman pearls ; and pocketed 
these articles, which my father afterwards had, and, for the most 
part, melted up. 

‘Most of these articles were in their cases. At that moment 
the Countess appeared on the threshold of her boudoir and rushed 
towards me. Ido not remember what she exclaimed; fear for the 
consequences, and anxiety to prevent the Countess from making a 
noise and calling assistance, and thereby obtaining my arrest, pre- 
vailed in my mind, and I thought only how I might save myself. 
I grasped her by the neck, and pressed my thumbs into her throat. 
She struggled desperately. I was obliged to use all my strength 
to hold her. After a wrestle of between five and seven minutes, 
her eyes closed, her face became purple, and I felt her limbs relax. 

‘When I saw she was dead I was overcome with terror. I let 
the body fall, whereby the head struck the corner of the left side 
of the secretaire, and this made a wound which began to bleed. 
Then I ran and locked both the doors, hid what I had taken in my 
bed, and left the house. On my way to the palace, I stepped into 
Frey’s tavern and drank three glasses of wine. I was afraid I 
should arrive too late at the palace, where I appeared, however, at 
half-past five. The Count did not return till half-past six, as 
dinner that day lasted rather longer than usual. 

‘When the Count went upstairs to see his wife and take her 
something good he had brought away with him from table, I was 
not uneasy at all, for 1 knew that he would knock and come away 
if he met with no response. So he did. He came down without 
being discomposed, and remarked that ne fancied the Countess had 
gone out. At half-past seven he left the house. In the mean time 
I had been considering what to do, and had formed my plan. Now 
my opportunity had arrived, and I hastened to put it into execu- 
tion. My plan was to efface every trace of my deed by fire, and 
to commit suicide if interrupted. 

‘ As the weather was chilly, the Count had some fire in his stove. 
I fetched the still glowing charcoal, collected splinters of firwood 
and other combustibles, and matches, and went upstairs with them. 
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Only the wine sustained me through what I carried out. I took 
up the body. I put a chair before the open desk, seated the corpse 
on it, placed one arm on the desk, laid the head on the arm, so 
that the body reposed in a position of sleep, leaning on the flap of 
the desk. I threw the red hot charcoal down under the head, 
heaped matches, paper, and wood splinters over them; took one of 
the blazing bits of wood and threw it on the divan in the boudoir ; 
locked both doors, and flung away the keys. 

‘Then I went to my own room and lighted a fire in the stove, 
and put the jewel cases on the fire. The fire would not burn well, 
and thick smoke came into the room. Then I saw that the damper 
was closed. I opened that, and the smoke flew up the chimney; 
this is what Colonel von Stockhausen saw. There were a lot of 
empty match-boxes also in the stove, and these burnt with the 
rest.’ 

Such was the confession of Stauff. How far true, it is impos- 
sible to say. He said nothing about the bell-pull being torn down, 
nothing about the holes burnt in the sofa of the sitting-room. 
According to the opinion of some experimentalists, the way in 
which he pretended to have burnt the Countess would not account 
for the appearance of the corpse. 

His object was to represent himself as the victim of an over- 
mastering temptation—to show that the crime was wholly unpre- 
meditated. 

This was the sole plea on which he could appeal for sympathy, 
and expect a relaxation of his sentence. 

That sentence was relaxed. 

In 1872 he obtained a free pardon from the Grand-Duke, on 
condition that he left the country and settled in America. In- 
cluding his imprisonment before his trial, he had, therefore, under- 
gone twenty-five years of incarceration. 

When released he went to America, where he probably still is. 
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Che Romance of Ciweeser’s Ailep. 


Cuapter I. 


IN WHICH MR: GOSDEN FINDS HIMSELF LONELY. 


Mr. Noau Gospex, bachelor, of No. 9 Tweezer’s Alley, was 4 
gentleman whose friends (and he had no enemies) said was 
sixty; but he was not so old as that, though his whity-grey hair, 
and his manner of wearing a high silk hat, with a broad brim and 
a generous weed, gave rise to the superstition. There was no man 
in town who had quieter tastes or a more convincing air of uni- 
versal knowledge than Mr. Gosden. In his immediate neighbour- 
hood he was looked upon as an oracle: a delicate fancy which had 
its origin in the fact that Noah was head book-keeper for a weekly 
newspaper with a large circulation; hence he was accredited 
with a wide understanding of what was going on throughout the 
world. Indeed, the inhabitants of Tweezer’s Alley, in their fondly 
innocent way, deemed Mr. Noah Gosden the mainstay and prop of 
the Weekly Planet, and, being ignorant of the subtle journalistic 
distinction which exists between the publishing and editorial 
departments of a great paper, they were confident that, if not 
the writer, he was the actual inspiration of the knowing articles 
in which flourished the mysterious and lordly ‘WE,’ which 
settled the affairs of the nation to the infinite satisfaction of one 
half of the people, and the unspeakable disgust of the other half, 
and that the telegraphic despatches from ‘Our Special Corre- 
spondent’ were submitted to his critical judgment before printing. 
These opinions, as we all know, had no foundation in fact, but, 
nevertheless, these were the reasons why the Weekly Planet was 
left at every door in Tweezer’s Alley, with the exception of gruff 
Mr. Batcher’s, at No. 3, where the tendency of the household was 
intensely socialistic, with an inclination to dynamite, and where 
nothing less than the Saturday Sphere was tolerated. 

Mr. Gosden deferred to the gentle homage of Tweezer’s Alley ; 
he did nothing to foster it, and was content with merely allowing 
its existence, since he was the last man in the world to annihilate 
tradition, and he held that it was best that a respect for authority 
—authority in this case being represented by the Weekly Planet— 
should dwell in the breasts of the people. 

Tweezer’s Alley was just the place for a quiet man. It was 
not very long nor very wide, but it was wide enough to be light, 
and long enough to stretch itself out of the way of the adjacent 
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thoroughfare, so that it is safe to say that very few outside of its 
relatives, and its connections by marriage, and the tradesfolk 
around the corner, were aware that such a place was laid down 
upon the Vestry Surveyor’s map. Who the Tweezer was who, 
in a remote age, had given his name to the locality, if, indeed, 
such a person had ever lived at all, was a matter of conjecture, 
but the residents were quite content with the name, although, 
at one time, there had been some talk of obliterating the 
compromising ‘Alley’ and substituting the more euphonious 
‘Place.’ This revolutionary idea, it is needless to say, originated 
in the back parlour of Mr. Batcher, at No. 3, but it was speedily 
laughed to scorn, and nothing ever came of it. It is true that 
Mr. Gosden had once been known to impart, in a confidential way, 
that Tweezer’s was much too good to be called an alley, but, as it 
had held that name ever since it had been a feeble cutting between 
two rows of dwellings now defunct, it would be disrespectful to 
antiquity to alter the title. 

Mr. Gosden was the proprietor of the little house at No. 9. It 
had been left to him by some departed relative or other when he 
was a younger man, and more heedful of the fashion plates than 
now. He had always lived hard by, and, when a lad, he had been 
to school at the top of the hill. His tidy salary was more than 
sufficient for the maintenance of his bachelor’s hall, and he had 
been only too glad to take old Mrs. Foisy, the housekeeper, along 
with the other heirlooms when he was left in the world as the only 
surviving Gosden. It was probably Noah’s sense of gratitude to 
his late relative, and his regard for the proprieties and the fitness 
of things, which led him to wear the generous weed upon his hat 
as a token of mourning for the entire Gosden race. 

It happened then, on a blustering November night, that Mr. 
Noah Gosden, bachelor, sat warming his toes before a bright, open 
fire at No. 9 Tweezer’s Alley, and in the course of time bethought 
himself that his life was a lonely one. It is true that his life had 
never been anything else, but it had never occurred to Mr. Gosden 
to see it in that light, unless, indeed, at such festal seasons as 
Michaelmas, or Christmas, or Guy Fawkes Day, when he had 
noted his fellow-men trudging home with corpulent geese, ple- 
thoric parcels, or incendiary-looking bunches of Chinese crackers, 
when he said to himself that he was saved from all that kind 
of nuisance, and had only himself to think of, which he found a 
great blessing. With the exception of an annual offering upon 
the domestic shrine of Mrs. Foisy, the only Christmas gift that 
Mr. Noah Gosden was ever known to make was made to himself, 
and it invariably took the form of a new pipe, or an extra allow- 
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ance of tobacco. He was an unrelenting smoker, and his chief 
delight emanated from a well-browned meerschaum. 

As in certain lofty sciences, quite beyond the comprehension of 
simple-minded folk like ourselves, it is necessary that the scholar 
should be absolutely certain of every inch of his ground before 
advancing upon the solution of his abstruse problem, so in. the 
case of Mr. Noah Gosden, who, though not a problem, may or may 
not be found to be an interesting person, according to the taste, or 
lack of taste, of the individual reader, we must be absolutely 
certain of our ground before we take another step in Tweezer’s 
Alley, or, in other words, we must accept as a ‘known quantity’ 
the apparently trifling though really important fact that a pipe 
was Mr. Gosden’s first business of a morning, and the unvarying 
successor of his evening’s toast and tea, without which modest 
repast his quiet hours would have been a misery. 

It must be realised, too, as an important factor in our ‘ known 
quantity,’ that Mr. Gosden was an adept at tea-making, and that the 
only iron-clad rule at No. 9 was that Mrs. Foisy should never meddle 
with his pet beverage, but leave its concoction to his own hands and 
his own fireplace. Noah took his tea strong, with little sweetening, 
and with less suspicion of anything in a lacteal way. It was evident to 
him, after a lifetime of consideration of the subject, that most people 
regard tea chiefly as a receptacle for sugar and milk, and, in his 
eyes, two proofs of mental and moral weakness were: first, an 
aversion to tea; and, second, the overloading of it with ‘ stuff.’ 

And so it happened, upon this particular evening, when a 
vigorous wind was making itself heard and felt in Tweezer’s, and 
the red curtains at Mr. Batcher’s looked more revolutionary than 
ever from the unusual quantity of coal and oil burning at No. 3, 
that Mr. Noah Gosden sat warming his toes by the fire and be- 
thought himself of his lonely life. He had come home to find 
Mrs. Foisy laid up with the rheumatics, and this, with the conse- 
quent cold supper, was an altogether novel experience for him. 
Everything seemed to go wrong that night, and even his toast 
burned, and the fire in his sitting-room spluttered unconscion- 
ably, to the imminent danger of his tea; and Mrs. Foisy’s cat, dis- 
concerted by the unusual state of affairs, upset the kettle on the 
fender and went howling through the upper hallways with a 
scalded tail. Noah lighted his pipe with mingled feelings of 
disgust and discomfort—and a match. Such a tangle in his do- 
mestic economy was unprecedented. It had never occurred to him 
that matters could go wrong at No. 9 Tweezer’s Alley, any more 
than that the ledgers of the Weekly Planet could show an erro- 
neous balance. He was so discomposed that he could not read his 
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evening paper, and it was not Twisleton’s night to drop in fora 
game at chess. 

Should he go to Twisleton’s? Mrs. Foisy did not need him. 
She was domiciled upstairs with a familiar spirit, an angular lady 
by the name of Wabb. 

No! He would not go to Twisleton’s! It was too cold to 
venture so far. A walk across town in a high wind did not suit 
his present mood. There was Miss Kierstead’s, over the way, and 
after a few seconds’ deliberation it occurred to Mr. Gosden that 
Miss Kierstead’s was the most desirable place for an evening call. 
Besides, it was the most convenient. 

With the exception of Mrs. Foisy and the angular Wabb, Miss 
Hanorah Kierstead was about the only lady with whom Noah was 
upon speaking terms, unless he included a number of feminine 
contributors to the Weekly Planet who came to his desk periodi- 
cally with orders signed by the managing editor, authorising 
payment for their poems, and book-reviews, and philosophical 
dissertations upon nothing in particular. Noah’s opinion of these 
‘literary women’ was not very exalted. They distressed him with 
their nice ways of speech, and he noticed that they agreed only in 
a universal weakness for large umbrellas and a hideous taste in 
bonnets. Miss Kierstead enjoyed the felicity of being his opposite 
neighbour. She wasa snug little maiden, afew years younger than 
Noah, which might have meant fifty, or forty, or forty-five, or sixty, 
since each of them was reserved on the point of age. 

In her youth Miss Kierstead must have been plump and pretty, 
and she had not yet lost her tendency to roundness, or her smooth, 
sweet face. Tweezer’s Alley knew little of her, save that she had 
come there some five years before, and had taken the little house 
at No. 8—they were all little houses in Tweezer’s—that she lived 
neatly, had apparently a snug income, that the Baptists held 
sewing circles in her parlour, and that when the church held its 
annual fair she presented more and better pickles than anyone else, 
and that she put a shilling in the plate on Sundays. This, and 
a current rumour that she had rich connections somewhere, was 
all that was known or said of Miss Kierstead, for Tweezer’s was 
not a gossiping locality, though, indeed, Mrs. Batcher, a lean 
woman with little frontal curls, had once or twice endeavoured to 
make trouble. Miss Kierstead held her peace and the goodwives 
of Tweezer’s held theirs. 

Mr. Gosden’s preparations for visiting this estimable lady con- 
sisted merely in lowering the gas, and donning his hat and great- 
coat, for, in the consternation of the evening, he had not disturbed 
his slippers, and he was speedily out of the house, 
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Miss Wabb, from an upper window, hearing the front door 
slam, beheld the lord of the manor ascend the steps on the opposite 
side, and, clinging to his weeded silk, which was greatly en- 
dangered by the wind careering up and down and shaking all the 
doors and window-frames in Tweezer’s, pull at the bell, and shortly 
enter the abode of Miss Hanorah. Miss Wabb, being a lady of 
great discernment, lost no time in detailing these incidents to her 
rheumatic friend, adding to them such little embellishments as 
she thought needful for the latter’s entertainment, concluding her 
discourse with sundry ‘Ohs!’ and ‘Ahs!’ indicating that, to her 
mind, nothing was so positive as the fact that the mission which 
called the employer of Mrs. Foisy out of doors on such a tempestu- 
ous night could be nothing less than an amorous one. 

‘Pshaw!’ said Mrs. Foisy, after a copious draught of ginger 
tea, her inevitable remedy in all ills, ‘ whatever are you a thinkin’ 
of, Alpheeny? Hit’s no such a thing, no more it ain’t. I declare 
to gracious you can’t see old Noah Gosden go acrost the street 
without a thinkin’ ’e’s spoons on some old maid!’ 

It was evident that Mrs. Foisy’s allusion to Hanorah Kierstead’s 
single state had touched a tender spot in the breast of the devoted 
Wabb, so, after another sip of the ginger tea, the housekeeper, 
who had felt in duty bound to defend the honour of Tweezer’s Alley 
against the insinuations of ‘a houtsider,’ though that ‘ houtsider’ 
might be her cherished friend, continued in a more moderate 
strain, in which repentance was not unmixed with gentle depreca- 
tion :— 

‘No, no, Alpheeny. Hit’s no use your a gettin’ such ideas 
hinto your ’ead. You're mistaken, you are. You don’t know ’im 
so well as I do. Alpheeny, if you could be a lookin’ in there now 
you'd see ’im a behavin’ like a sensible man, so you would!’ 


And then the dear lady turned on her pillow and went to 
sleep. 


Cuapter II, 


IN WHICH MR. GOSDEN WARMS THE COCKLES OF HIS HEART, 


Hap Miss Wabb’s eyes been able to penetrate the brick walls 
of No. 8 as Mrs. Foisy’s faith had penetrated them, that excellent 
maiden would have discovered Mr. Noah Gosden in the very sen- 
sible act of sitting in a big chair, before the fire, separated from 
Miss Hanorah Kierstead, in another big chair, by a square table 
with a red cover. It was quite clear that the worthy gentleman 
did not, at that moment, harbour a thought of love-making; and 
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everybody knew that he had never dreamed of such a thing in all 
his life. 

But Noah was dejected and cast down to-night. From the 
utter loneliness and general chaos of No. 9 he had suddenly 
entered the cosiness, and warmth, and homeliness of No. 8. Mrs. 
Foisy’s sudden illness had upset his entire little world, and the 
contrast between the two establishments quickly and painfully im- 
pressed itself upon his mind. At home, with Mrs. Foisy out of 
the way, everything seemed to get into disorder at once, but here, 
everything was so spick and span, and bright and cheery, that it 
seemed to him as if Miss Kierstead’s bright mind and brighter 
eyes and deft hands must be constantly devising engines for the 
cleanliness and order of her goods and chattels. And Noah loved 
order above all things. 

‘Yes,’ he was saying, ‘I wanted a bit of company to-night. 
It was very doleful at home. Everything at sixes and sevens. 
I’m half inclined to think a bachelor has no right to keep house 
if he don’t know how to keep it himself, and how to set matters 
right. I’m sure I don’t know how, I leave it all to Foisy. I 
couldn’t board, you know, or go into lodgings. I should die ina 
week.’ 

‘But, Mr. Gosden,’ said Hanorah in a quiet way, as she busied 
herself with preparations for a cup of tea, ‘you have surely no 
reason to complain of Mrs. Foisy after all these years?’ 

‘Complain? No! But then, don’t you see,’ rejoined Noah, 
in a puzzled tone, ‘it’s all Mrs, Foisy when she’s well, but now 
she’s ill it’s nothing. Mrs. Foisy is a very old woman, and it 
never occurred to me until to-night that she’s pretty near the end 
of her tether. Where should I get another like her? She 
knows my ways like a book. She’s known the Gosden ways ever 
since she was born, and—I’ll trouble you for another cup of tea, 
if you please.’ 

Miss Kierstead, as may be seen, set little store by fashion, since 
she preferred tea at eight o’clock rather than at the worldly hour 
of five. Noah had never before partaken of his favourite beverage 
at her hands, indeed, he rarely drank it outside of his own sitting- 
room, but the commotions of the evening had not only wrought 
upon his mind, but they had denied his stomach of its usual delecta- 
tion. Miss Kierstead’s concoction of the leaf was certain to be re- 
spectable, he reasoned, and so he had ventured to patronise it. To 
his surprise he found it vastly good—not equal to his own brewing, 
of course, nothing could equal that, but it was better than any- 
thing he had ever tasted outside the limits of No. 9, and by the 
time he had imbibed his third cup he felt upon better terms with 
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the world, dropped the querulous tone with which he had started, 
and he did not hesitate to tell Miss Kierstead that he thought 
her the most remarkable woman he had ever seen. 

‘ That’s prime, Miss Kierstead, prime! Didn’t know a woman 
could make such tea—never knew one before who could. Few 
people can as a general thing. It’s an art. I learned it of an old 
friend who was in the China trade.’ 

‘ The China trade ?’ 

‘ Yes, tea and things, you know.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘Bless me; he was a king at it, dear old Twisleton ! ’ 

‘Was! Is he dead ?’ 

‘Dead! No! Twisleton ‘Il never die. He’s gone into tobacco.’ 

‘Gone into tobacco?’ 

‘ Ay, keeps a shop at Bayswater.’ 

‘ Indeed.’ 

‘I tell you what it is,’ exclaimed Noah, with unexpected 
warmth. ‘It occurs to me that a great many folks have missed 
their places in this world simply because they didn’t keep their 
eyes open, and make the best of their opportunities.’ 

* Possibly.’ 

‘And that, after all, there isn’t so much pleasure as there 
might be in living alone.’ 

‘ Perhaps not.’ 

There was a pause after this, and Miss Kierstead seemed to 
find that the fire needed a little manipulation. 

‘No doubt about it,’ Noah resumed presently. ‘Not the 
slightest doubt, now that I come to think of it. Never did think 
of it before—much.’ 

He had put no question to his listener, but she evidently con- 
sidered that some reply was in order, so she merely said : 

‘Oh! I have no doubt you are quite right, in a general way, 
but so far as I am concerned I have nothing to complain of.’ 

‘So! But do you think there’s anything so good it can’t be 
bettered, Miss—er—Miss Hanorah ?’ 

Noah’s hostess looked across the table witha half-startled, half- 
amused expression on her pleasant face. She had been for some 
moments wondering at what her interlocutor might be aiming, 
and she had a feeling that the conversation was becoming too 
personal to be altogether enjoyable. Mr. Gosden had always 

addressed her with a gentle deference, and even in his most friendly 
moments he had never accosted her with any salutation other than 
that expressed in the matter-of-fact ‘ Miss Kierstead.’ To-night, 
however, and especially since his second cup of tea, she had 
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i noticed that Mr. Gosden was labouring under a species of mild 
excitement in which timidity strove with a gentlemanly boldness, 
and she thought there might be a meaning in his words which 
the words themselves did not wholly convey. She had a momen- 
tary suspicion that Mr. Gosden might have been imbibing some 
pernicious liquid, but as she remembered him to be the strictest 

' of abstainers she dismissed the idea more quickly than she had 

i entertained it. 

I Could it be that her guest was about to break away from his 

old traditions and avow a fervent passion? His manner of saying 
‘ Miss—er—Miss Hanorah’ (he had never used her Christian name 

before) assuredly laid itself open to suspicion, and for this reason, 
as well as from the fact that she could think of no answer to his 
question that would not precipitate what she feared might prove 
an embarrassing situation, Miss Kierstead rang the bell to insure 
a truce, and directed the responsive servant to remove the tea- 
things. 
‘I have been wondering, Mr. Gosden, if I could get you to do 
| me a service,’ said Hanorah when the table had been cleared. 

| ‘Indeed you can, if it is in my power.’ 

‘Oh, yes! It’s quiteasimple matter. Weare to have a church 
entertainment next week, and the young ladies are planning charades, 
and if you will only loan them that antique hall chair of which you 
have so often spoken, it will serve capitally for a throne they wish 
to erect, and I thought if I asked you——’ 

‘ Delighted, I’m sure! I will send i 

But neither Noah’s nor Miss Kierstead’s remarks were ever 
completed, for at this juncture the maid announced that the Rev. 
Mr. Portious was waiting in the hall, an announcement which was 
immediately followed by the Rev. Mr. Portious himself, a tall 
gentleman, neither slender nor stout, apparently about Miss 
Kierstead’s own age, whatever that might be, and carrying a 
peculiarly solemn visage that rather belied a pair of twinkling 
grey eyes. Somehow the Rev. Mr. Portious seemed always to be 
smothering a joke, and stifling inward mirth, by donning a severe 
countenance, as if he thought that anything less than a dignified 
gravity was unbecoming to a Baptist minister. He had a hard 
time of it evidently, and even in the pulpit he could seldom 
assume what he considered the proper owlish look. There were 
too many little lines radiating from the corners of his eyes, and 
running athwart their lids, to allow him to satisfactorily complete 
the clerical aspect which his mouth so estimably began. This fact 
was not unnoticed by Mrs. Batcher, of No. 3, who always sat at the 
back of the church, as if disdaining, as, indeed, she did, to associate 
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with ‘them stuck-up Tweezerites, who warn’t no better than they 
oughter be.’ As Mrs. Batcher declared ‘she could see a pin a 
mile off, it was but natural that, even from her distant sitting 
in the dingy brown church, she should detect her pastor’s facial 
eccentricity, and she set it down as an indication that ‘some folks 
ain’t so sanctimonious as they look, and they'll startle the congrega- 
tion, some day o’ruther, by doin’ what they hadn’t oughter.’ 

The Rev. Mr. Portious was a most agreeable gentleman, as 
everybody said, and as even Mr. Noah Gosden presently discovered. 
The Rev. P. seemed to be quite as well up in the affairs of the 
universe as the Weekly Planet; he probably read that widely 
circulated sheet, and, though not a smoker, he appeared to be quite 
as learned in the various brands of the soothing weed as Twisleton 
himself, so that Noah felt his repugnance to preachers, which 
he had probably inherited from some Gosden of remote times 
who had been persecuted for dissent, melt away just as his blue- 
ness and discomfiture had previously melted away under the 
softening influence of Miss Kierstead’s tea, and, long before he 
arose to say ‘ good-night,’ he acquired a mild fondness for the 
clergy, tempered, however, by the lurking desire that the Baptists 
would regulate their parochial affairs in some other locality than 
Miss Kierstead’s sitting-room. 


Cuapter III. 


IN WHICH MR. GOSDEN IS DISTURBED IN MIND. 


Ir was ten o’clock when Noah, thoroughly delighted with his visit, 
and Miss Kierstead, and the pervading brightness and neatness of 
her establishment especially, opened his front door only to collide 
with the angular Miss Wabb, who came flying down the stairs in 
a very excited condition, and, ina manner in which hysterics fought 
it out with tears and seemed to get the better of the struggle, 
threw herself into Mr. Gosden’s arms and shrieked : 

‘Run for—the Doct—or Mrs. Foisysworse—and— 
takinonthatdreadful—I—can’t—oh! Doctor, quick, quick !’ 

In some way the astonished Noah contrived to unwind the 
Wabb arms from about his neck, to lift the Wabb head from 
his breast, and to deposit the Wabb body on the mat, or against 
the hat-tree—he never quite knew where or how—and he was 
out of the house, and at the doctor’s, before he fully under- 
stood how he got there or what had happened. He had not run 
so fast in twenty years, and when he reached home again, in 
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company with the physician, he was ‘ so winded,’ as he afterwards 
expressed it to Twisleton, that some moments elapsed before he 
could muster strength enough and breath enough to leave the big 
chair in which he had thrown himself, and climb to the house- 
keeper’s room, where he received the doctor’s assurance that the 
invalid was easier, and would pull through the night, but that she 
wanted the best of care, which, however, Miss Wabb seemed 
qualified to give. 

‘Mrs. Foisy is a very sick woman though,’ observed the doctor, 
in an ominously confidential tone, as Noah let him out of the 
house a few minutes later. It hardly needed this depressing 
assurance to instantly plunge Noah into the most dismally reflective 
mood he had ever known. Indeed, he was always spoken of as an 
invariably cheerful man. But to-night’s events had entirely upset 
his theories of life, if he had ever been so rash as to possess any 
theories about life. He could not recognise in himself the man of 
four-and-twenty hours since. He sat there in his little front room, 
with the rain—it was coming down hard now—beating against 
the window-panes. It was cold too, but the fire had long ago lost 
heart and died after several vain attempts to flicker up and warm 
itself, and the gas was turned on just enough to disclose a hearth 
strewn with ashes and defunct coals, and one of Noah’s slippers 
lying under the grate with a sooty poker seeking egress at the toe. 

Noah had fretfully flung down his fire utensils just as he 
sallied out on his evening call, and now, when he returned to discover 
this fresh disaster, trifling though it was, he dropped despairingly 
into an arm-chair beside the table, which was spread with his 
deserted meal, and there with the cold tea, the hardened toast, and 
surrounded by general domestic desolation, he sat like another 
Marius amid the ruins of Carthage. 

‘Yes, sir!’ said Noah, as if addressing the shade of some 
departed Gosden on the opposite wall, after a bad quarter-hour 
of reflection. ‘ Yes, sir! I’ve had enough of this. Too much. 
If Mrs. Foisy dies what’s to become of me? There’s not another 
housekeeper in the land who can equal her. No, sir! She can do 
everything—but make tea. Tea! Bless me! Han—no, I mean 
Miss Kierstead—no, I don’t, I mean Hanorah; Hanorah can make 
tea. She’s a re-markable woman. I wonder now if she—gad, I 
will! Yes, sir! What's the use of keeping up this sort of thing? 
I'm a fool, a downright, double entry, triple-columned fool! If 
I hadn’t been a fool, I shouldn’t have come to this pass. Why, a 
woman is some good in the house, after all; yes, sir, after all! 
Besides cooking, and dusting, and making beds, she can, she can-- 
well, she brightens things. Han—Hanorah brightens things. 
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She’s a mighty tidy place over there. Clean’s a whistle, bright’s 
a new shilling. It’s a home, that’s what it is, a regular trial- 
balanced, proof-sheeted home. And this place of mine, why it’s 
only lodgings, and I said I should die in lodgings in a week. 
Foisy’s good enough, Foisy’s A No. 1, First Class, but she isn’t— 
well, she isn’t a wife. S’pose that’s what I want. Wife! Strange 
I never thought of it befure. What will Twisleton say? Hang 
Twisleton! [ll marry, that I will. No,I won't. What's the use? 
I couldn’t smoke all over the house then, and there’d be a row over 
the tea. She’d persist in making it when I can make it better. 
No! Ill not give up my freedom! And those prying Batchers. 
They'd talk like all possessed. Batcher’s an idiot, and his wife’s 
a scold! Hang the Batchers. Hang everybody—everybody but 
Han—Miss Kierstead. She’s a ve-markable woman, but I won’t 
marry her. I’ve lived all these years without an encumbrance, 
and I will go on without one till—Tue Great Hornezp Spoon !!’ 

This summary conclusion of Mr. Gosden’s soliloquy was the 

result of an accident which precipitated his decision, and in a 
direction diametrically opposite to the result implied in his 
closing remarks, for as he wheeled about in his chair to take his 
pipe trom the table, he put his foot in the butter-dish, which, in the 
semi-darkness, he had knocked upon the floor at the moment of 
his excited and exhausted return from the doctor’s, Disgust was 
never imprinted upon a human face so plainly and deeply as it 
was now stamped upon Noah’s. He could have howled with rage 
as he mopped his boot with his handkerchief and transferred the 
greasy stain from one foot to his opposite trouser-leg. It was 
the final comment upon the lax condition of his domestic economy, 
and the most convincing argument as to his need of a feminine 
protector from lurking butter-dishes, unruly pokers,and burnt toast. 
It was a terrible foreboding of what might happen in the event of 
Mrs. Foisy’s demise. As Noah ended his rough cleansing process 
he jumped to his feet, lighted a lamp, turned off the gas, mounted 
the stairs to his sleeping apartment, and if Miss Alphena Wabb 
had been less engrossed in caring for the unfortunate Mrs. Foisy 
she might have heard the employer of that worthy dame declare 
as he turned his door-knob, ‘I’ll do it! Yes, sir, I'll do it!’ and, 
if Mr. Gosden had finished his pronunciamiento before shutting 
himself in the privacy of his chamber, to Miss Wabb’s keen ears 
would have been wafted these words: ‘Ill ask Hanorah Kierstead 

to be my wife,’ and the effect of this unexpected declaration would 

have been a series of shrieking hysterics on the part of Mrs. 

Foisy’s excellent nurse, which would, without doubt, have thrown 

Mrs. Foisy herself into convulsions, resulting in her instant death. 
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For this reason it was fortunate that Mr. Gosden closed his door 
so quickly, and did not cause his eventful evening to terminate with 
a broken female heart and a deplorable loss of human life. 


Cuaptrer IV. 


IN WHICH MR. GOSDEN IS LEFT TO MEDITATE ON THE UNCERTAINTY OF 
HUMAN EVENTS, 


Mrs. Forsy was a very sick woman, as the doctor had said, but 
she did not die. In fact, she was well on the road to recovery 
before she fully realised how very near she had been to shuffling 
off her mortal coil; and, in justice to Miss Wabb, it must be 
said that to that gentle spinster’s ministrations, rather than to 
the physic, was due the credit of the housekeeper’s quick conva- 
lescence. In her illness Mrs. Foisy had not abandoned her ginger 
tea, nor her faith in Mr. Gosden, although the vigilant Alphena 
did her best to shake her friend’s confidence in that gentleman by 
taking up her post at the window every evening at half-past seven, 
for the purpose of describing the progress of Mr. Gosden on his 
way across Tweezer’s Alley to Miss Hanorah’s, having previously 
regaled her patient, who was now bolstered in a huge arm-chair, 
with an account of ‘ how that man do spend an hour in his room 
every night, primpin’ and fussin’, and a gettin’ of himself up to 
appear at No. 8. And I tell you, my dear,’ the imaginative Wabb 
would add at this time, regulariy every twenty-four hours, ‘ when 
you get well you'd better leave ’ere bag and baggage, scrip and 
scrippage, whatever. Noah Gosden won't want youabout. You'll 
be in the way. That person over the way has set her cap for him, 
and he’s been focl enough to go and get bewitched, though what 
he can see in her I can’t imagine.’ 

To this little tirade Mrs. Foisy would reply in a deprecatory 
way that it was but natural, now that she was ill, and the house 
in disorder, that her employer—‘A very neat man, as you well 
know, my dear, which it has been in his family for generations 
farther back than mortial memory, should like to go where neat- 
ness is and things are pleasant for ’im, which there ain’t now 
nothin’ to keep ’im at ’ome, and may the Lord bless ’im.’ 

Mrs. Foisy regarded her attendant’s fears, as to what she con- 
sidered Miss Kierstead’s matrimonial schemes, as of little account, 
the more especially as she divined Alphena’s heart to be susceptible 
of some tenderness in the Gosden direction, and she looked upon 
Alphena’s antipathy to the lady over the way as a foolish jealousy 
for which there was no cause. 


Noah meanwhile had not proposed to Miss Kierstead, nor had 
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he even ventured again to call her * Miss Hanorah,’ although it 

was more than a week since the perturbed night which had so 

changed his views of life and single<blessedness, and he had spent 

every evening in the little sitting-room at No. 8, on one side of 
the square table with the red cover, with Miss Hanorah opposite. 

Miss Hanorah, on her part, always welcomed him cordially, and 

she paid close attention to the brewing of his tea, but he could 

find no chance to address her upon the subject about which he had 

fully made up his mind, for she seemed to be aware of his inten- 

tions, and by ingeniously directing the conversation to general 
topics, she managed to quietly evade any further discussions about 

the propriety of living alone, and the lamentable fact that a large 

portion of the world’s population has missed its place by persist- 
ently closing its eyes to its opportunities. Noah detected all this, 
but he attributed her reserve to maiden coyness which he could 
not muster courage enough to overcome. And then the Rev. Mr. 
Portious had an inconvenient habit of dropping in, only he would 
come later in the evening than Noah, and from the tone of the 
ensuing conversation the bashful suitor gathered that the Baptist 
church was in a state of perpetual commotion consequent upon a 
cycle of repairs, fairs, and festivals, and that only the combined 
efforts and every-evening interviews of Miss Kierstead and the 
minister could set. matters right and keep the prosperity and the 
theology of the congregation well in hand. 

On the morning after Mrs. Foisy’s seizure and its attendant 
horrors Noah went to his desk at the Planet office in an exceed- 
ingly happy frame of mind. He was so unusually cheerful that 
the under-clerks vowed he had fallen into a legacy, but they could 
not understand his altered appearance as he went to dinner until 
young Dwinels discovered that the time-honoured weed on the big 
broad-brimmed silk was missing. As Noah walked home that 
night he gazed abstractedly at the sky, the pavement, and the 
passing door-steps, as if to seek therefrom an inspiration for the 
speech that was to stir the heart of the Mrs. Gosden that was to 
be. There was little doubt that he would have made that speech, 
and he was confident that, as its result, he would have left No. 8 
that very evening the accepted lover of Miss Hanorah had not the 
minister turned up with what appeared to be some pressing 
business of the Heathen’s Aid Society. 

Noah had settled it all, though. The wedding was to take 
place just before Christmas, and Twisleton was to be best man. 
To be sure, he hadn’t asked Twisleton yet. But that didn’t 
matter. Neither had he gone through the trifling form of 
consultation with Miss Kierstead. But that mattered less, 
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Twisleton was sure to consent, and as for Miss Kierstead—why, 
Noah knew that, whatever might be a man’s sentiments on the 
subject, all women are anxious to marry. It’s only a question of 
opportunity with ’em, you see. But neither on that night, nor on 
any night for a week, did Mr. Gosden find his way to give Miss 
Kierstead her opportunity. He grew quite excited over the delay, 
but the excitement only made him more good-natured than ever, 
and everyone thought that he had always been too good-natured. 
At the office he beamed so generously upon all comers that it 
became quite a matter of comment that ‘old Gosden’ had come 
into a fortune, and was about to resignin favour of young Dwinels, a 
rumour to which Noah seemed to give endorsement by the readiness 
with which he forgave Dwinels a momentous error in figuring: 
‘Everyone being liable to mistakes, you know, my boy.’ The 
literary ladies found Noah so agreeable and gallant when they 
presented their cheques, that they held it as a token of a coming 
rise in column rates, and he could not shake off old Mrs. 
Rasmusser until she had read him her ‘Ode to Remorse,’ which 
she was about to place in the editor’s box. 

That Noah left nothing undone to ingratiate himself with 
Miss Hanorah goes without saying. He had forwarded the chair 
to the church entertainment, and had paid the carriage him- 
self. Miss Kierstead, in a compassionate understanding of the 
chaotic state of affairs in his own household, insisted that Noah 
should bring his pipe to her sitting-room and smoke to his heart’s 
content. This he took not as a mere concession, but as a coy 
hint that Hanorah anticipated his proposal and wished to ac- 
custom herself to the odour of tobacco before she installed herself 
mistress of No. 9. But the presence of the minister, who seemed 
to require a vast amount of assistance in the conduct of his 
parochial affairs, and Hanorah’s skilful method of leading the 
talk away from personal grounds, was an unspeakable annoyance to 
Mr. Gosden, and, after a week of this absurd dilly-dallying, as 
he phrased it, he made up his mind that he would take a man’s 
stand and speak out. 

So, one afternoon, he made his way from the Planet office to 
Tweezer’s Alley. He determined to call early at Hanorah’s in 
order to be freed from the clerical incumbrance with which he 
had hitherto contended. He would go home first and primp up 
a bit, according to Miss Wabb’s definition, and then make his 
declaration in state. He had long ago gotten his speech by heart, 
and he had rehearsed it before his mirror with a confidence 
equalled only by his overwhelming eloquence. But, now, as he 
walked homeward, the fatal moment so near at hand, he quite 
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forgot his opening sentence, and could not, for his life, remember 
the concluding and convincing lines which he had so carefully 
written down to facilitate the work of memorising. Once or 
twice during the intervening days he had half repented of his de- 
cision, but the recollection of that gloomy night, his mutilated 
slipper and the butter-dish, sufficed to screw his courage to the 
sticking point. He had never doubted that his suit would win. 
He was certain, on the whole, that he loved Miss Hanorah. He 
had read about love in books, but it related only to the rhapsodies 
of ‘young fools who didn’t know what they were about.’ He felt 
no glows, nor thrills, nor throbs, nor any special ecstasy, but he 
knew what he wanted, and he was bound to get it. He had never 
chanced to read or to hear of a case like his own, but he supposed 
that he felt the proper amount of emotion. He knew that he was 
always glad to see Miss Kierstead—that was something; and he 
knew that Miss Kierstead was always glad to have him drop in of 
un evening—that was something more. Once he thought he 
would ask Twisleton about it. But Twisleton was a bachelor, 
and never thought of anything but tobacco and chess. So Noah 
kept his own counsel, which, after all, he held to be the most 
manly thing to do. 

He was thinking that his days of bachelorhood were almost 
over, and, as he turned the corner and brought up in Tweezer’s, he 
felt his heart thump hard against his waistcoat, and his courage 
ooze out at his boot-heels. The first thing he spied was a 
brougham standing at Miss Kierstead’s door. 

‘Humph! Some of those Dorcas society folks, or something,’ 
tnoaght Noah. ‘Gad! I hope I haven’t hit on the wrong after- 
noon !’ 

He walked slowly after this, trusting that he should see Miss 
Kierstead’s callers depart, and just as he reached his own door and 
was fumbling for his latch-key, someone came out from the opposite 
house. It was the Rev. Epaminondas Portious without his 
solemn face. The Rev. Epaminondas Portious gave directions to 
the coachman, and smiled as he did so, and then, apparently in a 
very jovial frame of mind, he trotted into the house and returned 
with Hanorah upon his arm. She looked up as she entered the 
vehicle, and, seeing Noah on the other side of the way, she bowed 
sweetly and was then driven off with her companion at a very 
rapid pace. 

Noah was not a profane man, he detested anything vulgar, 
but he was strongly inclined, after what he had just seen, to curse 
the clergy in general, and the Rev. Epaminondas Portious in par- 
ticular. 
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‘He’s carted her off to some picnic, the meddling old ape,’ 
muttered Noah as he turned to go indoors; but, as it suddenly 
occurred to him that, with all their rashness, the people of this 
climate do not venture upon church picnics in November, he 
rushed into the house, slammed the door behind him, and ran 
full tilt into the great chair which he had previously lent to the 
young lady Baptists. It had evidently been left by the carrier, 
and on it was a note addressed to Mr. N. Gosden in a feminine 
hand which Mr. N. Gosden failed to recognise. He had no 
correspondents of the gentler sex, and he was unacquainted even 
with Hanorah’s writing. He had barked his shins against the 
unoffending furniture, and his first inclination was to kick the 
chair down the front steps, a state of mind which can readily be 
pardoned in a mild-mannered and even-tempered gentleman the 
object of whose tender passion has been spirited away at a critical 
moment bya smiling person with an upright coat-collar and a white 
tie. But Noah thought better of his rash impulse and he picked up 
the note. There was a red seal on the back of the envelope with 
a *P’ impressed neatly on its waxen surface. 

‘Who the dickens is “ P ?”’ ejaculated Noah as he opened the 
epistle. ‘ Portious, suppose. But the old idiot doesn’t write like 
a woman, does he? Great Csar’s GHost !’ 

Noah sank upon the bottom stair and held the letter straight 
before him. It was brief, and he had caught its purport while he 
anathematised his reverend friend. Then he read it carefully, 
and then he read it aloud, a feat which he performed to the un- 
speakable ecstasy of Miss Alphena Wabb, who, hearing a com- 
motion below, was peeping over the banister in the upper hall. 
She heard Noah read in an agitated voice, not once, but twice and 
thrice :— 


‘My dear Mr. Gosden,—I hope you will pardon me for not 
sending your chair before, but I have been so engrossed during 
the past few days that it quite escaped my mind. I thank you 
very much for the loan. The signature to this may surprise you, 
but we preferred to do it quietly. You must come and see us at 
the parsonage when we return. Weshall be at home on Thursdays 
in December.—Yours, most sincerely, 

‘ Hanorau Krersteap Portiovs.’ 


‘Ye Gods! She’s married the minister!’ shouted Noah. ‘I'll 
marry Wabb!’ 
A piercing shriek resounded through the house, and the noise 
of hurrying feet, and the shutting of doors. Noah did not wait 
to learn the cause of the uproar. Perhaps he had not heard it, 
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He dashed outside and across the city to Twisleton’s. He didn’t 
know why he should go there, but he went. 

‘Twisleton,’ he cried, as he grasped that gentleman’s out- 
stretched palm, ‘the Alley’s bewitched ; my house has gone to 
the dogs—Hanorah’s eloped with the minister, and the old boy’s 
to pay!’ 

Mr. Twisleton had never yet heard of Hanorah, but, by dint of 
arduous cross-questioning, combined with a saint-like patience 
unlooked for in a tobacconist, he eventually learned the facts of 
the case and swore eternal secrecy. 

Noah returned home late that night, and for a month or two 
he was as solemn and as silent as a sphinx. He did not marry 
Miss Wabb, nor did he even so much as remember the rash vow he 
had made at the foot of the stairs. But Miss Wabb remembered 
it, and dreamed of it, and looked forward to its consummation, but 
it never came; and although she often confided to Mrs. Foisy that 
she ‘ would never have that old fossil anyway, even if he begged 
her on his bended knees,’ she always lived in sweet anticipation 
mingled with a profound regret. 

Mrs. Foisy never quite comprehended the matter, nor did she 
know what troubled Mr. Gosden; but she made a valiant effort to 
get well and to take care of him again, and she succeeded ad- 
mirably. 

Mrs. Batcher, of No. 3, stirred up the community with a 
thrilling tale, at which everybody was properly shocked, but which 
nobody even remotely believed, and she gloried in the fulfilment 
of her prophecy anent the minister’s evil doing. 

Young Dwinels resigned all hope of official succession when he 
saw Noah enter the Planet establishment with the old weed restored 
to its time-honoured place on the big broad-brimmed silk, the 
morning after the wedding. Noah never called at the parsonage. 
In fact he never saw Hanorah again, although the clerical abode 
was not far from Tweezer’s Alley. After a while he became quite 
resigned to his old way of living, which he varied by playing chess 
with Twisleton four times a week. His romantic episode, how- 
ever, revived his old aversion for preachers, and strengthened him 
in his life-long opinion that all women are anxious to marry, and 
that it is only a question of opportunity with them, and that the 
trouble with Hanorah Kierstead was that she didn’t wait for her 
opportunity—she made it. 

All of which goes to show that Noah was very much mistaken. 


ARTHUR WARREN, 
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Tue wedding went off beautifully. There were triumphal arches, 
rejoicing tenantry and school children scattering flowers. There 
was a choral service, a bishop (Colonial—on sick leave—step-great- 
uncle of the bridegroom), a rural dean (first cousin once removed 
of the bride), and a ritualistic curate. An epithalamium, composed 
by the schoolmaster, was sung, commencing— 
‘On this festive occasion, 
With roses and rice, 
We offer oblation 
To the bride of his choice’ 


(pronounced ‘chice,’ from exigency ofrhyme). Theoldest inhabitant, 
in a clean smock frock, dispensed blessings and imbibed beer with 
praiseworthy prodigality. Everything that human ingenuity could 
devise, or custom countenance, was done to render the ‘ happy day’ 
memorable for its discomfort to the contracting parties. In spite 
of this, the bride looked as charming as sweet seventeen can look 
when it tries its best, and considering that she, so to speak, stepped 
out of the schoolroom into the church, carried herself with com- 
mendable self-possession. As for the bridegroom, he went through 
the ordeal like a soldier and a man, and looked, according to the 
doctor’s daughter, ‘ heavenly.’ Not the least satisfied member of the 
wedding party was the bride’s brother, Joey. ‘The girls must look 
slippy after husbands in these hard times’ had been that young 
man’s remark a year before. Spurred on by parental murmurings 
at empty farms and no rents, Joey had suggested a reduction in the 
home establishment instead of his substantial but inadequate 
allowance. The establishment did not quite see it, but Joey was 
firm. The girls must marry, and one of them, as all could not, 
must marry Geoffrey FitzJohnson. He was in every way eligible: 
young, good-looking, well off, in a snug berth at the War Office, and 
heir to several rich and sedate relations, unlikely to commit the 
indiscretions, matrimonial and otherwise, of modern old age. So 
Captain FitzJohnson was asked down to Mumblethorpe, passed over 
five charming aspirants to his hand and heart, and threw the 
handkerchief to the shock-headed young person who sent a pot of 
musk within an inch of his devoted head, craning out of the 
schoolroom window, on the evening of his arrival, to catch a 
glimpse of ‘ Joey’s chum.’ It was rather a blow to Joey his ‘ chum’ 
walking off with his favourite sister ; but he bore it philosophically. 
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He had always intended to exercise a particular care over Florrie’s 
interests when she came out, and he was not prepared for the 
young lady going off so prematurely. However, the FitzJohnsons 
would live in London, and as Joey was at the Foreign Office and in 
rooms in Bury Street, he could still keep an eye on his sister and 
see that she held her own in the ‘smart set’ of which her husband 
was so popular a member. Joey was ten years older than Florrie, 
and had the majestic carriage and law-giving proclivities of a man 
about town. He was what is known as ‘a great institution ;’ 
which means that he was invaluable in a snowbound country house, 
He could tell first-rate and first-hand ghost stories, and could pass 
the severest examination in Debrett. He was a pillar of strength 
in private theatricals, and could imitate the divine Sarah to the life. 
He knew all the latest gossip and could tell it without seeming 
ill-natured. In short, Joey was that vara avis, a social success. 

A happier couple than the FitzJohnsons when they first came 
to Curzon Street could not be imagined. It was only when Cap- 
tain FitzJohnson settled down in his new house and his old set 
that he made the gratifying discovery that he had won his wife’s 
heart as well as her hand. During the courtship and honeymoon 
the disposition of that important factor in matrimonial happiness 
had been doubtful. Florrie teased, chaffed, and commanded her 
husband in a way that to such a conquering hero was both novel 
and provoking. Captain FitzJohnson had, however, learnt strategy 
elsewhere than at Woolwich. The morning after the arrival in 
London the wily young man left his wife in her boudoir—the 
latest thing in boudoirs, executed under Joey’s supervision—won- 
dering dismally how she should kill the time until eight o’clock 
in the evening, when she was told she might look forward to seeing 
her lord and master again. It was something more than to fetch 
a forgotten cigarette case that made Captain FitzJohnson retrace 
his steps on arriving at the foot of the stairs. His instinct had 
not deceived him. The fortress had capitulated. 

‘I love you so, Geoffrey,’ sobbed the poor little wife with her 
head on her husband’s shoulder ; and Geoffrey, as he strolled down 
the street, having promised to be back by luncheon time, hummed 
‘ Rule, Britannia,’ in triumphant sotto voce. The victory won, the 
victor, as he had a perfect right to do, rested upon his laurels; 
but he need not have given up so suddenly the reverential worship 
of the lover and assumed so instantly the condescending tolerance 
of the husband. It was unkind of him when he came home just 
in time to dress for dinner, after having been at the club all the 
afternoon, to plunge into that horrid French novel with a satisfied 
grunt, and barely vouchsafe his wife a word. It was downright 
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rude of him when she leant over his chair and stroked his hair to 
snarl out savagely, ‘For Heaven’s sake, Florrie, don’t paw me 
about like that. I don’t like it;’ and it was positively brutal, 
after treating her in such a way, to scold her all dinner-time for 
being depressed. But so it was. The FitzJohnson family ark, 
pretty little vessel as it was, with its fresh paint and dainty 
furniture, had drifted into the current which, sooner or later, 
must land it upon the rocks. Geoffrey, blinded by selfish vanity, 
became bored with his wife’s well-meant but ineffectual efforts to 
please her ‘ much changed lord.’ Her lavish affection, varied only 
by ill-concealed and sometimes tearful despondency, irritated 
him and made him more bearish than ever. It was the old story. 
Things went from bad to worse. At last the first cruel rock 
loomed in the distance and shipwreck seemed imminent. Lady 
Angelica Lansdell was, so she said, a very old friend of Geoffrey’s. 
‘I knew him when he was quite a boy—such a nice boy,’ she told 
Florrie the afternoon she paid her first call in Curzon Street. 
She was a wonderful and Quida-ish personage, of the Cleopatra 
type of beauty, lithe and serpentine; with a voice that could coo 
like a dove or hiss like a serpent at will. She used a peculiar 
kind of scent that hung about the room long after she had left it. 
She was mysteriously fascinating, and Florrie detested her. This 
was a great grievance of Geoffrey’s, who was blind to the pearl 
powder and impervious to the scent. ‘ Angelica’ (he called her 
Angelica) ‘was a charming woman—a most valuable friend.’ 
Was it not common knowledge that Cabinet ministers met as often 
in her rose-lit drawing-room as at Downing Street—that she had 
a finger in every diplomatic pie—that her statesmanship had 
brought about a royal marriage and averted a European war ? 
Even Joey admitted that she was an unavoidable necessity. Her 
smile or frown could make or mara man. If the FitzJohnsons 
ever hoped to be anything, they must cultivate Angelica. So 
Florrie had to submit, but not even the husband she adored could 
make her more than decently civil to the enchantress with the 
cruel smile, who called Geoffrey ‘ Geoff.,’ and who was always 
sending him mysterious little notes about goodness only knew 
what; for Florrie was never told their contents. 

‘ The silly little fool is jealous, laughed her ladyship to herself 
as she sat in a corner, aloof from the ‘madding crowd’ of a 
Foreign Office crush, pretending to listen to Geoffrey’s earnest 
conversation and watching, with interested amusement, his wife 
trying to keep an eye on her husband, and, at the same time, re- 
spond coherently to the civilities of a voluble attaché. 

‘I'll teach her a lesson,’ muttered the siren, with an angry 
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glitter in her dusky eyes, as, for the twelfth time, a pale dis« 
tressed face with appealing eyes was turned towards the oblivious 
husband. Accordingly when, for the thirteenth time, the melan- 
choly operation was repeated, the distress on the pale face gave 
place to horror, and the eyes were fixed and blank as they saw 
Lady Angelica, with her most entrancing smile, place her hand, 
for a moment, caressingly on Geoffrey’s arm ; only for a moment, 
because it was instantly grasped by both of his. 

‘My dear old girl! What isthe matter? Are you seedy?’ 
exclaimed Joey, as he plunged through the crowd to his sister’s 
side. 

‘Come to-morrow, as soon as Geoffrey has gone. I want to 
talk to you,’ whispered Florrie brokenly, as her brother deposited 
her safely at her own door. 

Next morning brother and sister had a long confabulation, 
during which Joey tugged hard at his phantom moustache, and 
Florrie blew her nose very often. The result seemed hardly 
satisfactory, for Joey departed, remarking that it was the ‘ very 
deuce,’ and Florrie sat looking into the fire until it went out in 
self-defence. However, at dinner that evening there was a marked 
improvement in Mrs. FitzJohnson’s spirits; indeed so hilariously 
cheerful did she become by dessert that Geoffrey, acclimatised to 
a dead level of depression, felt inclined to resent the rise in the 
domestic barometer. The rise was a steady one. Next morning, 
when the slave ought to have been in close attendance on her 
master, cutting the end off his cigar, filling his match-box, and 
meekly receiving the orders for the day, she was playing a polka 
on the piano, and actually forgot to wish the great man good-bye. 
On and off during the day Geoffrey found himself pondering on 
the alteration in his wife. It was, of course, a bore to have her 
following him about looking like a whipped dog; but, after all, 
that was a fault on the right side and showed that she appreciated 
her position as his wife. It was a sign of proper, if excessive, sub- 
jection ; but to sit playing a polka when the hat-brush was mislaid 
was an unheard-of dereliction of duty. Geoffrey returned home 
exactly half-an-hour earlier to administer a carefully prepared 
lecture to the culprit, only to find that she had gone to the Gaiety 
with Joey. The solitary dinner with no one to scold was a dismal 
experience, and Geoffrey felt distinctly aggrieved. Next day 
things were no better. Florrie was in tearing spirits, received the 
deferred lecture with ribald laughter, dismissed his theories of 
wifely duty as ‘ bosh,’ and had the audacity to refer him to Lady 
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Angelica, who, ‘no doubt, was an authority on that subject as well 
as every other.’ Geoffrey was very moody all that day. The men 
at the club voted him slow, and Lady Angelica called him a bore 
to his face. It was very annoying, but he was obliged to admit to 
himself that his triumph over the subjugation of his wife had been 
a little premature. The process must be continued, and one great 
element in its final success was, he told himself with secret glee, 
the fact that, unless she had suddenly and unaccountably altered, 
she loved him to distraction. As that evening he walked up 
Curzon Street, it was this thought that made him prepared to be 
very gracious and as lenient as he consistently could be towards 
any little excess of youthful spirits. A sharp struggle with the 
latch-key was cut short by the butler opening the door to let a 
visitor out. The occurrence so late in the afternoon was strange, 
and the appearance of the visitor so singular that Geoffrey stared 
at the apparition in unfeigned surprise. His (for the visitor was 
a man) face was partially concealed by a slouch hat. What there 
was to be seen appeared to be of an olive hue and adorned with a 
sweeping black moustache. Inky locks hung in profusion down 
almost to his shoulders, and the rest of the body was concealed in 
a cloak that would have made the fortune of any melodrama. On 
the stage Mrs. FitzJohnson’s visitor would have been in his 
element. In Curzon Street he apparently was not; for, with an 
oath—or at least some foreign exclamation that sounded to 
Geoffrey rather like ‘ pickled onions ’—he gave a swift glance 
at the astonished Captain, ran down the steps, and disappeared 
into the gathering gloom. 

‘Who the dickens is that, Squares?’ 

‘The gentleman did not give his name, sir. He said as how 
Mrs. FitzJohnson would know who he was, and I need not 
announce him.’ Squares spoke in a tone of respectful indig- 
nation at this outrage on the convenances. Geoffrey kept his 
presence of mind. 

‘Oh, of course. I had forgotten. What time did the gentle- 
man come?’ (This as an after-thought while ascending the 
stairs.) 

‘ At half-past four, sir.’ 

Half-past four! And it was now half-past seven. 

‘Did anyone else call this afternoon ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, but after the gentleman came, Mrs. FitzJohnson told 
me to say “ Not at home” to any other visitors.’ 

Geoffrey did not wait to hear any more, but dashed into the 
drawing-room. He half-expected to find his wife the victim of an 
assassin’s knife. On the contrary she was at that eternal piano, 
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playing a dreamy sonata of Rubinstein’s. On his entering the 
room she half rose, but on seeing who it was she resumed her 
seat, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, it’s only you!’ 

‘Whom did you think it was? That Guy Fawkes back 
again? Who, may I ask, is he, and what was he here from half- 
past four till now for, to the exclusion of everybody else ?’ 

Geoffrey was gradually working himself up into a passion. 
Florrie made no attempt to calm him, but smiled faintly and 
struck a few aggravating chords on the piano. 

‘If you really care to know, that “ Guy Fawkes,” as you are 
pleased to call him, is Count Sparlatti, an old Dresden friend of 
Joey’s. He is an Italian, and when Joey came back from Dresden, 
the Count came with him to learn English. He was always at 
Mumblethorpe. Ah, me!’ (another plaintive chord) ‘what happy 
days those were! And what fun we had! The Count was my 
sweetheart then.’ 

‘ Why, you were only nine years old!’ 

‘ That’s all’ (another still more plaintive chord). 

‘Don’t be a fool, Florrie.’ The passion had died out and the 
lecturing mood taken its place. ‘ You are nineteen now, and quite 
old enough to know that it is not proper to have men staying 
three hours téte-d-téte with you, and to tell the servants you are at 
home to no one else. Do you understand ?’ 

‘No, I don’t ;’ the blue eyes opened their widest. ‘ I thought 
it was the “chic” thing to do. Of course at Mumblethorpe they 
would be awfully shocked, but then they are so old-fashioned. 
They even have family prayers. But since I have been married I 
have gained experience. I have seen several “ charming women.” 
Lady Angelica for instance. Could you wish me to take a better 
model? Hence if anyone notices my friendship with Count Spar- 
latti you can tell them that I knew him when he was “quite a 
boy—such a nice boy.” I may soon become so “ charming,” 
that I can make love in public—smile in the “ nice boy’s ” face, 
put my hand on his arm for him to clasp in his. Only this sort 
of thing requires practice, so you must not think it strange if I 
have a few private rehearsals when I am “not at home” to the 
world at large.’ 

‘ How dare you speak like this ? ’ 

‘Oh, you don’t know how much I dare when I am put to it.’ 
But the defiant little laugh ended in a sob and the dauntless novice 
ran out of the room. 

Geoffrey gnawed his moustache, fumed about the room, resisted, 
as unmanly, an impulse to run after his wife, kiss away her tears, 
and implore her to only be charming on the old Mumblethorpe 
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lines, and finally decided to confide his troubles that very evening 
to Lady Angelica. 

From that fair oracle he received but very cold comfort. ‘ My 
dear Geoff., it serves you well right. You thought because she 
had given you all her heart you were warranted in neglecting her. 

: So like a man. Mr. Lansdell was just the same. Now she is con- 
soling herself. Quite right. I had no idea she had so much sense. 
| Iadmire her. Do you think she would dine with me on the 
fifteenth? By-the-by, if the necessity should arise, let me re- 
commend you my solicitors. They managed Mr. Lansdell’s and 
my affair beautifully. My husband’s messages sound almost 
affectionate when they come to me through the senior partner.’ 
| Heavens! Had it really come to this? Not married a year, and 
solicitors on the tapis already! Lady Angelica gave a stealthy 
glance under her eyelashes at her downcast companion. She had 
a heart, though no one suspected it. ‘ Look here, Geoff. Be a 
man. Go home and tell your wife that you mean to turn over a new 
leaf, and not take all her devotion for granted, but try and earn it. 
Clear up the mystery of our “ nods and becks and wreathed smiles.” 
Explain to her that the tender little episode at the Foreign Office 
was only gratitude on your part for my having promised to speak 
to the Duke about that Staff appointment with which you wanted 
to surprise her, and fun on mine to make her jealous and see what 
stuff she was made of. Tell her I have repented in sackcloth and 
ashes and have sent you back to her with a flea in your ear, and 
the Staff appointment in your pocket. Tell her that she is better 
off than I. If her husband has neglected her, he still loves her, 
| while I : 

‘God bless you, Angelica.’ 

‘Don’t be silly. Now be off. Aha, Comte! Enchanté de 
vous voir. N’avez-vous pas entendu des nowvelles ?’ 

Geoffrey walked home under the stars, a happy man. He had 
been a brute and a fool, he told himself severely. It was lucky 
things were no worse. After all, if winning his wife’s heart the 
second time was half as pleasant a process as the first, the penance 
for past neglect was a light one. It was striking twelve as he let 
himself into the dark hall. The darkness was unusual; for Squares 
always left the gas burning for his master to put out. His match- 
box was empty; but there might be a stray light in the pocket of 
his Inverness. To the solemn ticking of the hall clock the search 
commenced. It ended prematurely in the sudden opening of the 
drawing-room door and the flooding of the landing at the top of 
the stairs with light. Someone was still up. Might it not be 
Florrie waiting for him? Geoffrey walked quickly to the foot of 
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the stairs, but stopped with one foot on the lowest step, as if turned 
to stone. It was Florrie—and someone else—engaged in rapid, 
breathless conversation. 

‘Delay no longer—anima mia. He may be back at any 
moment.’ 

‘Oh, Luigi! I dare not. If we should meet him, he would 
kill you.’ 

‘ Vieni! Vieni!’ 

Geoffrey steadied himself by the banister and waited. Then, 
shown up by the surrounding darkness as a tableau vivant, there 
appeared on the landing his wife, hooded and cloaked, looking 
fearfully out into the dark abyss before her and clinging convul- 
sively to the arm of the Italian—Count Sparlatti. There wasa 
yell, a shriek, and an oath as Geoffrey bounded up the stairs and 
seized the intruder by the cloak, just as he endeavoured to retreat 
into the drawing-room. ‘The yell was a broken English rendering 
of ‘ Here’s a go.’ Theshriek found expression in ‘ Luigi! Luigi!’ 
and the oath was—well, never mind what. The chase and struggle 
was desperate. The Count, who had left his cloak in his assailant’s 
hand, cleared ottomans and chairs with astounding agility. Mrs. 
FitzJohnson’s heroics had degenerated into hysterics, to judge 
from the peals of laughter with which she greeted the Count’s 
desperate efforts to escape. At last he was cornered, hissing and 
scratching like an enraged tom-cat. ‘Oh, Geoffrey, be careful. 
His beautiful hair!’ for the infuriated husband had hold of a 
handful of the Italian’s matted locks. The warning came too 
late. There was a tug, a groan, and lo and behold, not only a 
handful, but a whole head of raven tresses remained in the victor’s 
grasp. The flowing moustache came next. 

‘A very good joke, Joey, my boy,’ gasped Geoffrey faintly. 

‘Oh, Joey, water—brandy! He is not well. We carried it too 
far. I told you we ought not to do it. It’s all your fault,’ 
scolded Florrie with all a woman’s treachery, and her arms round 
her still dazed husband’s neck, and calling him all the names of 
the honeymoon. 

‘I think my plan was a success though,’ said Joey, as he wished 
his sister good-night under the re-lit gas. 

‘I think it was,’ said Florrie with a happy laugh, ‘ but no one 
must ever know about it.’ 

And no one ever did, except one person; but then she knew 
everything. 

‘That’s a very clever boy, Joey,’ mused Lady Angelica over her 
morning cigarette. ‘I must see what can be done for him.’ 


LISTER DRUMMOND. 
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‘Wot.’ 


Brtinpa was the daughter and only child of a picture-painter, 
named Smith. I do not call him ‘ artist, for that word is not 
precise enough ; there are many artists who are not picture-painters, 
and, alas! there are many picture-painters who are not artists. He, 
however, did not belong to this latter category; for Smith, not- 
withstanding his name, was one who had poetry in his soul—so 
Belinda says. Indeed his soul was as full of poetry as an advertise- 
ment hoarding is full of inaccurate statements. This simile intro- 
duces your by no means humble servant, James Fuggles. 

I did not, at the period occupied by this eventful history, fill 
the post for which Nature probably designed me. She intended 
me to be a poet; but I was then only an advertisement agent. 
Ah, Fate! wherefore art thou so fateful? (will any kin spirit send 
me an answer to this question by prepaid letter?) I, who have an 
extraordinary affection for truth in the abstract, was but a dis- 
seminator of falsehood in the concrete (I do not refer to any street- 
paving Co.) I, who worship beauty asa cult (Belinda, thou art a cult, 
all women are occult), was the unwilling means of disfiguring my 
native city with polychromatic horrors. I, who am capable of 
ascending to the giddiest heights of poesy, was condemned to the 
bathos of publishing such statements as ‘ has a larger circulation 
than any other paper in the world.’ Oh, cruel Destiny! Oh, 
bitter Fate! Again permit me to ask the question, ‘ Wherefore art 
thou so fateful ?’ 

I loved (and still love) Belinda, with a passion which not even 
Mr. Swinburne could adequately describe. Therefore I shall not 
attempt such a task. And Belinda? She loved (still loves? eh, 
Mrs. Fuggles ?) me. 

How can I account for her love? Can a man explain why the 
public will not go to a theatre until it is advertised that they can- 
not get seats? Will you tell me how there can be a ‘superior 
ditto’ to ‘the very best Sirupy Congou’? Do you know why the 
world puts faith in the statement of an advertising chemist that 
his pills are a cure for all the ills that flesh is heir to? Why are 
its proprietors so deficient in humour as to call a certain patented 
medicinal oil the ‘German Remedy for the cwre of pain? If these 
simple queries remain unanswered, who can expect me to explain 
the workings of a woman’s heart? You see I am a logician and 
understand the use of the Socratic method. Let me pause a 
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moment, Mr. Editor, and explain to a benighted public the fallacy 
that underlies the delusive advertised testimonials as to the efficacy 
of patent medicines. It is called the fallacy of * post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc.’ That is, ‘ after this, and therefore in consequence of 
this. You get ill: so you take one of—say Jones’s—patented pills. 
Let us assume that it is harmless. You get well. You are not 
a logician, so you say ‘I was ill: I took one of Jones’s pills: I am 
now well. I will write to Jones and thank him for his inestim- 
able pill which has cured me.’ You write to Jones, who publishes 
your letter, and for months your correspondence is nearly as volu- 
minous as Mr. Gladstone’s. People write to you from everywhere 
to know how many pills you took, &c. It serves you right. You 
have committed the fallacy of supposing that the pill cured you 
because you got well after taking it. The truth is that Nature’s 
invariable effort to make you well cured you—notwithstanding 
the pill. 

Let me reduce the matter to an absurdity. You dine ata 
City Company’s dinner. You drink hock, champagne, port, &c.; 
and eat—goodness knows what; and afterwards you are unwell. 
Who would not laugh at you if you ascribed your illness to the 
hock alone? If you said ‘ post hock, ergo propter hock ;’ that is, 
‘ because I was ill after taking hock, it was therefore the hock that 
made me ill.’ How about that port which you insisted on taking 
against the advice of your father-in-law ? 

You begin to doubt whether I am a poet if I am such a logi- 
cian. Poets are not supposed to be logicians. Read Mr. E. A. 
Poe’s ‘ Eureka’ and you will find that poets are the only real logi- 
cians. I must end this digression. Let me then continue my 
tale—a discontinued tail is an anomaly. 

I waited on Smith (his christian name was Aurelius), and told 
the tale of our lovesto him. Although his daughter loved me; and 
although I was in a position to marry at once and give her a com- 
fortable home ; and although, and perhaps because, I offered lucra- 
tive work to him as sdvertisement designer to several large firms ; 
yet he refused my suit. Yes,refused it—and with unnecessary, I 
may say brutal, violence. 

After a shoeblack had removed the traces of his refusal from 
my suit (new for the occasion)—who could efface them from my 
heart ?—I am not speaking anatomically—I fled into the wilds of 
Earl’s Court, and there wandered up and down amongst its 
endless hoardings like Mario among the ruins of the Italian opera. 
Happily, however, my environment suggested a plan to me, and I 
finally went home (by the underground railway) in an uncomfort- 
able carriage but a comfortable state of mind. Next morning I 
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went and took an agreement for a lease of a piece of vacant 
land. 

You may ask why, if Belinda loved me, she did not marry me 
despite the despotic Smith. She begs me to tell you that she 
loved her father, and dared not disobey him. Moreover she was 
only nineteen, and therefore there were insuperable legal obstacles. 

A. Smith was at that time building a house. He was 
realising (on a large scale) the dream of his youth. How few 
of us do realise such dreams! Had I done so I doubt whether 
Lord would be more than plain Mr. A. T. Yet I should not 
have known Belinda! Perish the base thought!! It was to be a 
magnificent, commodious mansion; very medizval and artistic, 
and to have a splendid ‘north’ light. About the time of our 
interview his dream was approaching its completion. I have 
spoken of the ‘north’ light, that was to be the crowning-glory of 
the picture-painter’s scheme. At right angles to his front door 
ran a public right of way. Nobody could build over that right of 
way. On the west of the right of way ran a row of cottages which 
had their backs to the right of way. The nearest of these cottages 
was about a hundred feet distant from the new house. Opposite 
to this nearest cottage, on the other side of the right of way and 
facing it, was a solitary cottage, on the north and east of which 
was a market garden. The two nearest cottages had gardens which 
ran to within fifty feet of the new house. 

Smith bought all these cottages. As they had rights ‘of 
antient light’ over the adjoining land ; and as the right of way was 
sacred; the north light seemed to be inviolable: as inviolable as 
the secrets of the ballot box, or the deliberations of the Cabinet. 

But there was a flaw in his scheme and I found it out. Never 
mind how: the Editor will not give me space to tell you. The new 
house was in a new suburb, and the road in front of it had never 
been made up. When he took his building lease he had assumed 
that the road would extend to the garden wall of the two cottages: 
there was his mistake. The title of his lessors only ran to forty 
feet of the land in front of the house; this was sufficient for the 
road. Therefore there was a strip of ground ten feet wide between 
his lessor’s property (the projected road) and the cottage gardens. 
This strip of ground belonged to the owner of the market garden 
at the east and north of the cottage on the east side of the right 
of way. It was useless to him, so he expected to sell it for a 
nominal sum, and have it thrown into the road. Therefore when 
I offered to take it as a yearly tenant, with the option of a thirty 
years’ lease at a substantial rent, he—a guileless man—jumped at 
my offer. 
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Has the far-seeing critic found out my plan? Has that an- 
ticipatory being guessed my design, even as Poe worked out the 
plot of ‘ Barnaby Rudge’ inadvance? Let him not think so: some- 
thing he has perceived—not all. Stimulated by love, and driven on 
by desire for vengeance, my scheme was one of diabolic refinement, 

Smith built on happily during the summer, and I, like Brer 
Rabbit, ‘lay-low.’ The building of the new house went on apace, 
It was to be called ‘ The Northern Lights,’ although one man told 
A. S. that people would think that it had been built by a retired 
butcher, or watch manufacturer. By the end of July it was almost 
completed. 

For years it had been his custom to go abroad in the autumn, 
on a sketching tour, accompanied by Belinda. (Mrs. 8. had died 
when B. was a baby.) I had counted upon this in my plans. To 
my horror I heard that he had resolved to stop in town so as to 
superintend the finishing of the house. Fortunately, however, 
force of habit plus nervous exhaustion caused by his incessant com- 
bats with the architects, Messrs. Seek Bros., who manfully struggled 
against his interference with their plans, caused him to abandon 
his idea. 

In the second week of August he set out for Brittany with 
Belinda the beautiful, Belinda the lily maid of Battersea. Whilst 
he was away sketching the pretty peasants of Guingamp, the 
fortifications of Concarneau, the wooden street figures of Morlaix, 
&c., what was I doing? 

A week before the date of his return the strip of land was in- 
vaded by a horde of men, and lo! there arose, not unnaturally, a 
hoarding! The subsequent operations were of such an unusual 
character that the suburban railway dividend was said to have 
been considerably increased by the carriage of the people who 
came to see—what they did see. And he—he remained in blissful 
ignorance. It was one of his whims to cut himself off from man- 
kind when he went abroad. He used to leave no address in 
England, and to move about from place to place with regular 
irregularity. 

No argument ever moved him from this course. He used to 
say that he took the same view as the great Napoleon: Time 
answers most letters much better than anyone else can, and does 
not charge for postage. 

In vain the builders endeavoured to let him hear of the pro- 
ceedings on the opposite strip of land. It did not seem much use 
to write to ‘Mons. Smith, poste restante, Brittany ;’ and even the 
idea of writing in the ‘ Times,’ though suggested, was abandoned. 
And I lay low—very low. 
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At last there came a telegram, ‘Shall arrive at 11.40, Tuesday.’ 
This I heard from Belinda’s maid. The architects, hoping to break 
the shock gently, wrote to the house at Battersea. They did not 
know A.S. as I did. Disguised, almost as completely-as the ‘plain 
clothes’ policeman at the Law Courts, I was waiting outside ‘ The 
Northern Lights’ soon after his train was due at Victoria. 

I had judged rightly. 

Although the passage had been rough, instead of going home, 
he drove straight to ‘The Northern Lights’; and he dragged 
Belinda with him. It was impossible for the cab to get up to 
what was to be called Cimabue Road, so he descended and walked 
through the back-garden into the house. And I watched him ! 

I have said that Belinda was with him. She has told me 
what happened. 

They entered the house from the back. They hastened to the 
first floor (what should have been the drawing-room was the 
studio), they opened the door—darkness. For a moment he was 
bewildered, he rushed to the window. Horror of horrors! 
Horror of horrors!! Horror of horrors!!! There, right in front, 
only forty feet away, was a hoarding—one of the largest ever 
erected on this earth! A hoarding so colossal that it shut off all 
light, producing almost Egyptian darkness. 

Was that all? Was not that enough? Nay, but with a 
subtilty of torture worthy of a Spanish Inquisitor I had arranged 
a greater shock. 

That hoarding was more revolting than anything that ever 
before blasted the sight of one who had poetry in his soul. It 
was covered with all the vilest monstrosities which have been 
inspired by the advertiser’s greed for gain. For months had I 
carefully collected the most horrible advertisements from all 
parts of the country. There on the largest scale they were: 
false in drawing as in statement, and yet, alas! drawing but too 
well: overcolowred, pigmentally and morally: as base in design 
as in intention: as bad in composition as the patent medicines, 
sauces, and soaps which they recommended : as vile in taste as the 
‘bitters’ they spoke of: all of them as deficient in artistic merit 
as they were wanting in truth: in one (conventional) word, as 
hideous as they were lying, as lying as they were hideous. 

It was too much. The unhappy Aurelius uttered a wild cry, 
and fell back over a chair ; and then lay speechless on the ground, 
caking the dust with the tears that welled from his eyes, as the 
water welleth from the erst frost-bound pipe. Let us drop the 
curtain over his sufferings. Indeed Belinda was unable to 
describe the agony caused by such a supreme catastrophe. 
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The ingenious reader will see that Belinda was not in the plot; 
he will appreciate the delicacy (as well as discretion) which caused 
me to keep it dark even from her. 

I allowed a week to pass so that the iron might bite deeply 
into his soul. Then I called at Battersea. They told me that he 
was at the Northern—Darkness. I soughthim there. The change 
which had been wrought in the old man by that awful week was 
appalling. His clothes hung loosely about him ; his eyes had lost 
their lustre ; he, formerly so proud of his well-preserved beauty, had 
forgotten to don his teeth, or dye his whiskers ; even his flowing 
and artistic ringlets were left in melancholy solitude on their 
block, like patience on a monument: the fire, the spirit, had gone 
out of him. 

He forgot the unpleasant nature of our last interview, even 
that part which cost me 2d. (paid to the shoeblack). He greeted 
me warmly, tearfully, effusively ; he was glad to have a new victim 
upon whom, under the pretence of seeking advice, he might shoot 
his load of care. 

I listened with secret joy, but with an exterior of sympathetic 
horror, to the gloomy tale. He had been to the city to his solici- 
tors,in vain. They advised him that he had no rights of light over 
the strip of land: and that, inasmuch as an opening in the hoarding 
preserved the right of way, no one could interfere with the hoarding : 
they advised a peaceable settlement. He had been to the market 
gardener, who referred him to a building society solicitor—to whom 
he had to pay some costs. He was supplied with particulars of the 
name and address of the lessee from the counterpart agreement 
which had been mortgaged. He sought Jones, my friend and 
nominee, but he had left his address and gone no one knew 
whither. Still, the rent had been paid. He attempted without 
success to find the builder or advertisement agent. One of the 
Seek Brothers’ men told him that one of the hoarding men had 
said it was done for Mr. X , R.A. Thinking it a case of pro- 
fessional jealousy, he had gone in a tremendous passion to X——, 
who, however, denied all knowledge of the affair. 

Shall I describe the way in which he appealed to me to inquire 
amongst my brother agents? As I had hoped, the advertisements 
troubled him even more than the obstruction of light. As an 
artistic being I sympathised with him, but as a man I rejoiced. 
He never suspected me. Shall I tell how delicately I bargained 
for the hand of Belinda as the reward of success—how eagerly he 
agreed, and threw into the bargain the promise of a dowry of 
suburban ground rents! Could even Mister Victor Hugo describe 
his wild ebullition of joy when he saw the hated hoarding ablaze ? 
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I will take the liberty of answering these questions in the nega- 
tive. 

Let me draw a veil—a bridal veil—over the rest of this 
history. 


We have been married two years. Poor A. S. has gone to his 
last rest. The Northern Lights is now an establishment for the 
cure of mental maladies. I have abandoned the base business 
of falsehood disseminator, and by means of my savings, and the 
residuary estate of A. Smith, deceased, late of, &c., am able to live 
at ease. I now gratify my innate and all-controlling yearning for 
the truth, by taking an active part in the government of my 
country and employing my literary style in the production of 
political pamphlets. 


EDWARD F. SPENCE. 





That Other Person. 


CuapTter XIII. 
THE HEART'S MISGIVINGS. 


Henry. Let it content you now, 
There is no woman that I love so well. 
Ros. No woman but should be content with that.—Trnnyson. 

Aut through the bitter month of March there had been days when 
Josephine Treherne could not refrain from betaking herself to her 
room and her seat on the old black box, to bewail Mr. Daylesford’s 
forgetfulness of herself and family. He was the only human 
being who had ever shown any disposition to make their lives 
happier, and he had ceased to care for them. But Josephine 
Treherne was not the only girl who was unhappy about Mr. Dayles- 
ford. There was one who lived under his own roof who was making 
herself miserable on much more substantial grounds, and when 
April came and he sometimes spent many hours of each day in 
Lorne Gardens, she was still more wretched, though she only partly 
guessed at where he had been. They had come to England to- 
gether in November, to a house in Ambassadors’ Gate, which Mr. 
Blackmore had made ready for his client, and then she who had 
lived with him abroad for nearly four years, and had never been 
parted from him for more than an hour or so except when he had 
to go back to England for the trial, suddenly found herself separated 
from him at every turn, by engagements of various kinds, social 
conventions, and arrangements, of which she, an inexperienced 
country girl, had formed no previous conception. She had left 
her home for his sake, but she had left it to go abroad, and though 
she knew that she was doing wrong, she was not made to feel it by 
the visible condemnation of her fellow-creatures until she returned 
to her native land. She had borne Daylesford’s name, and they 
had for the most part lived in unfrequented places on the Continent, 
where English travellers were rare. They had avoided everyone, 
and had spent their whole time in sketching. It was a passion 
with both of them, and those among whom they sojourned 
willingly left them to themselves. 

At length Daylesford had wished to return to his own country ; 
he had his brother’s property to look after, and in many respects 
it was inconvenient for him to be absent. Even when he first 
came to England, ignorant though he was of English society and 
its convenances, he had felt that he and Hester must no longer 
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reside under the same roof. He had told her that he should seek 
a pretty home for her in the neighbourhood of London, where he 
could easily see her without offending that inexorable power called 
Society. 

Hester’s ignorance of that power was profound. ‘We know 
no one,’ she had said ; ‘we want to know no one.’ 

‘That cannot last long,’ he had replied, and had tried to make 
her see the thing as he did. 

She had, of course, yielded, but she had yielded as people do to 
the surgeon’s knife; and he, while assuring her that this partial 
separation really must take place, had been so touched by her dis- 
tress, that he had day after day delayed to make the final arrange- 
ments, until February came, and she was still with him. 

These months in England had taught her many bitter things, 
which she might have known before, but somehow did not. She 
discovered that Daylesford did not like to be seen with her. When 
abroad they had been inseparable; now, though the intimation 
had never been clothed in words, she had slowly learnt, by trifling 
but convincing indications, that she must never expect to go out 
with him when he was in his own country. He never let any of 
his friends see her. He had been so little in England, that he had 
very few friends, or even acquaintances—not a dozen in all—but 
when any of them came to his house, Hester remained in her 
own rooms. This she preferred, and would have done without any 
hint from him; but it was painful to her. She sometimes saw 
him studying the advertisement pages of the ‘Times’; she knew 
that from time to time he went to look at some house that he 
thought would do for her. She felt that she ought to take an 
interest in this search, and for his sake be willing to go, but she 
could not; for it seemed to her that it would be taking the first 
step towards saying farewell to him for ever. Her situation was 
much worse when he became acquainted with the Trehernes. He 
had told her all about his first meeting with Miss Josephine. 
Hester had been very uneasy that night about Daylesford himself, 
and had sat for hours almost despairing of his return. When he 
did return from his expedition to Lorne Gardens with Zeph, he had 
told the tired and anxious woman, whom he found waiting for him, 
what an adventure he had met with during the fog, and what a 
beautiful girl he had seen. He had told her of his subsequent 
meetings with the family, and of their visit to the Castle, and then 
he had seemed to avoid speaking of them. He had seemed to 
avoid meeting them too, and had stayed with her much more than 
he had ever done since they had been in England. They had 
even begun to paint once more, and she had been happier than 
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she had ever expected to be again. That was in March—in March, 
when Zeph wassounhappy. In April, however, there was a change. 
He would do no more painting ; when he was in the house, he was 
silent and pre-occupied, and when he went out, which he did con- 
tinually, Hester greatly feared that he was with the Trehernes. 
She was almost certain that there had been a period during which 
he had struggled against the fascination which the beautiful Miss 
Treherne exercised over him. She was sometimes still more 
certain that this struggle was abandoned—that he had yielded, 
and meant to yield. What was a poor loving woman, who desired 
his happiness more than anything else on earth, to do? The 
answer readily presented itself to her, but she shivered at the 
mere thought. The beautiful Miss Treherne! To a plain woman 
beauty seems such an overwhelming power. Hester knew that she 
herself was not beautiful, and had never mourned the deficiency 
more than now. And yet she scarcely did herself justice, for 
though her face was one which at first sight might have been 
called plain, there was something in her expression which com- 
pelled everyone to look twice. It was the beauty of goodness 
shining out of her bright, honest, and entirely sympathetic eyes. 
Her face was of the good old Cumbrian type, but with the 
strange contradiction of a perfectly smooth skin and fine com- 
plexion, in conjunction with strongly marked features; her lips 
had a curve or two more than usual among the daleswomen, and 
her forehead and eyebrows more shapeliness. Her face might be 
plain, but it was for ever redeemed by her eyes and the revelation 
they afforded of her nature. Her figure too was splendid in its 
youthful grace and vigour. 

One sunny morning in April she was sitting in her own room, 
shivering with cold and dread of the starvation of heart and soul 
which would be hers if she had to bid farewell to the man whom 
as long as she lived she must love. ‘I had not the slightest idea 
such a terrible thing as this could happen,’ she said to herself. 
‘When once we loved each other, I thought it was for ever.’ Her 
thoughts then turned to her quiet home among the Cumbrian hills, 
far away from this noisy, changeful London. ‘If we had but 
stayed there, he would never have cared for anyone but me. He 
says that he cares for no one but me now, but does he think I can- 
not see how he is changed?’ She heaped more coal on the fire, 
for warm as the weather was beginning to be, she could not feel 
warm. ‘It is my heart that is so cold,’ she thought. ‘ How shall I 
bear it, if I have to live all the rest of my life feeling like this ?’ 
Once or twice she caught sight of some object in the room, but 
she turned away her eyes from it in pain. There was hardly 
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anything in that room which she could now look at without feel- 
ing as if it stabbed her. No room could have been prettier, but 
almost everything in it had been bought expressly for her, and 
with special reference to her tastes and wishes. The walls were 
light and covered with water-colours of the lakes and mountains 
and waterfalls which she had known and loved from her youth up. 
There were two pretty white book-cases filled with books which he 
had given her; she had read and enjoyed them all. ‘I ought 
never to have come here,’ she thought. ‘Never! I ought not to 
have left my home with Godfrey as I did; but, come what may, he 
has been good and honourable to me, and if he has not been able 
to go on loving me, it is only because he has seen someone more 
like what he really most admires. After all, what was I but a 
poor little village-girl? My only merit was my love for him, and 
it is not worth much if it does not last to the end.’ And she 
sighed a long sigh of pain, for she knew that, by lasting to the end, 
she meant being equal to the sacrifice of resigning him if his hap- 
piness demanded it. Then her memory began to busy itself with 
the past, a past not quite four years old, when she had first seen 
Daylesford. She was an orphan, having lost both her parents while 
still a child. They had left her nearly destitute, but she had 
been adopted by an aunt, the widow of a country doctor, who had 
died young. Mrs. Langdale (Hester’s aunt) had stayed in the 
lake-side village where her husband had died, and gained her live- 
lihood by letting lodgings, and Hester, who had been at good 
schools, and was well educated, and in every way above her station, 
did not make the smallest difficulty about playing the part of 
upper servant to the aunt who was doing her utmost to be kind to 
her. This was how Hester Langdale had made Daylesford’s ac- 
quaintance. He and two or three other young men had gone to 
the lakes with a tutor, and pitched their tent at Mrs. Langdale’s 
house on the shore of Derwentwater. Daylesford was reading for 
his degree. The young men did a great deal of boating, moun- 
tain climbing, and walking, and spent the summer most pleasantly. 
Daylesford sometimes invited Hester to go on the lake in his boat, 
or to join him in some sketching expedition. She had much feel- 
ing for art and was a charming companion, full of enthusiasm and 
love of nature, and simple and innocent asa child. After spend- 
ing weeks in each other’s company, an attachment sprang up 
between them, though they scarcely admitted the fact even to 
themselves. 

These peaceful lakeside villages are often full of subtle dangers, 
and fevers linger in them for months and even for years. And yet 
tourists come and go without one word of warning from the in- 
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habitants, for the very word fever would scatter all the money- 
bringing strangers. Daylesford sat down to sketch a cottage with 
a lovely porch covered with roses, and not till Hester saw the com- 
pleted sketch did he learn that three children were in bed with 
scarlet fever inside that house—a fact good Mrs. Langdale would 
assuredly have concealed. He caught the fever, and the reading- 
party dispersed in hot haste, leaving Mrs. Langdale and Hester to 
nurse the sick man. In due time he recovered, and then came the 
wrench of parting. 

No sooner had he returned to Oxford and gone in for his degree 
than he heard that both Hester and her aunt had caught the fever 
from him, and the next news was that the old lady was dead, and 
Hester dangerously ill. He went back at once, and saw that she 
had the best advice and care. His return saved her life; she 
had been breaking her heart about him, and did not care to get 
well, but she recovered from the very hour when she learnt that he 
was in the village again. At length the time came when he must 
once more part from her, but the thought of this renewed separa- 
tion was more than she could endure. She was ill and weak, and 
she showed her whole heart to him and entreated him never to 
leave her. Daylesford at that time was only one-and-twenty, and 
could not marry. His father, who had always attributed all the 
misfortunes of his life to an early and imprudent marriage, had, 
when he made over a large sum of money to Mr. Blackmore for the 
use of his own wife and sons, inserted a clause in the deed which 
forbade either of the young men to marry before the age of twenty- 
five. If they did so they were to forfeit all share of any money 
left by him. The earl had died some months before, but his death 
had made no difference to Daylesford’s prospects, for the papers on 
which everything depended could not be found, and though there 
was going to be a trial, that would probably end in disappointment. 
If he married Hester he would be penniless. He had told her so, 
but again she had wept and entreated him never to leave her. 

He never went back to Oxford, but they went to quiet places 
in France, Italy, and Germany, and there they had stayed until 
about four months ago, when they had, as Hester thought, so un- 
happily decided to return to England. 

At first, Daylesford had been almost’ as much out of society as 
Hester herself; now she wondered where he spent his time—now 
she began to feel her loneliness. 

On this particular day it seemed harder to bear than usual. 
Godfrey was out she did not know where, and he had gone without 
a word or message. He did not come home to luncheon; she ate 
some in a duty-manner, and then went out intothe park. The day 
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was fine, and the heavy pall, which had hung above the great city 
nearly all the winter, had entirely withdrawn itself and seemed un- 
likely to return for the next six months. Hester breathed freely, 
and began, though with a heavy heart, to take something of a land- 
scape painter’s interest in the beauty of the trees and grassy undula- 
tions. She longed to make asketch. It was so wonderful to see a 
fine park lying like a green gem in a setting of miles upon miles 
of brick and mortar. And how crowded it was with people who, 
though not a stone’s throw from the great highway and still 
within hearing of street cries and the heavy roll of omnibuses, 
could fancy themselves fifty miles from London! She walked 
until she came to a more reasonable frame of mind. It was folly 
(so she told herself) to try to measure Daylesford’s feelings by her 
own. He was a man, and he had a thousand cares and interests, 
of which a poor little country girl could have no ken ; it would be 
madness to expect him to be the same in London as he was abroad, 
and, if she wished to keep his love, she must be largely trustful 
and generous in her interpretations of his conduct, and not chafe 
him by watching his moods and spying out shortcomings in his 
affection. The open air, the bright sun, and direct intercourse 
with such nature as was to be found ‘within the radius,’ soon 
restored her spirits to a certain amount of buoyancy; she was 
depressed, but by no means despairing. ‘ I hope he loves mestill,’ 
she said; ‘I shall believe he does until it is certain that he does 
not, and then —and then I shall go, and I hope I shall be true to my 
love, and never say one word to make him unhappy. But I can- 
not—cannot think such a martyrdom lies before me!’ She sat 
down on one of the seats, for she was beginning to be tired. A 
nurse was sitting there already with two little girls—pretty, inter- 
esting little quick-eyed, quick-witted creatures—it was a plea- 
sure to Hester to watch them. She might, perhaps, have enjoyed 
this harmless amusement for twenty minutes, when a fair, placid- 
looking lady came up, and, bending over the nurse, said, in a 
whisper loud enough to be overheard, ‘ Henderson, I often tell 
you how much I dislike your sitting on these seats when you are 
out! Ido wish you would remember what I say! How do you 
know what bad character you may be sitting by? Come!’ 
Hester’s face flushed scarlet. Those chance words struck 
home with deadly precision, and made her realise her position 
more than anything that had ever yet occurred. They had been 
uttered merely in indignation at the nurse’s disregard of a general 
order, and had no reference to Hester, whose appearance was all 
that was modest and womanly. The lady departed with her nurse 
and children. Hester sat still, trying to recover the blow. ‘I 
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know I have done wrong,’ thought she; ‘but I do not feel wicked 
—perhaps I ought—perhaps God will never forgive me until I do; 
but it is hard to feel wicked when I know that I am, and always will 
be, as true a wife to Godfrey as if I were really married to him.’ 

She raised her eyes, and, though still at some distance, saw 
Daylesford and two young girls coming towards her. He was 
talking gaily, and walking with a brisk, light step, which be- 
tokened a light heart. He was walking between them, talking 
most to the one on his right hand, who was beautiful and refined 
as one of Raphael’s Madonnas, while her sister was a Rubens-like 
beauty, with pronounced features and vivid colouring. The first 
must surely be the girl whom Hester most dreaded; how strange 
that she should appear just at this moment! Hester’s heart died 
within her, There was the woman who might possibly win him 
away from her! And not make him happy !—was her next 
agonised thought. Women can arrive at a very fair estimation 
of each other’s characters almost at a glance, and Hester saw the 
truth. ‘She does not love him, but she will accept his love if he 
offer it, and will go through life thinking little of the gift. How 
cruel, how wickedly cruel and unjust it is that that girl, who 
would marry any man possessed of certain worldly advantages, 
should come and take from me the only man in the world I can 
ever love! I wish Godfréy had been a poor man, and I had been 
able to work for him, and keep him ali to myself! Does he really 
love her ?’ 

But there was no time to answer that, or, at all events, poor 
Hester persuaded herself that there was not, for she was not 
prepared to face the situation if compelled to admit that he 
did. They were now very near; she wished to leave the spot 
before he came up, but dared not attempt to move lest her knees 
should bow beneath her, as they do in dreams when flight is the 
only means of safety. She was obliged to remain where she was, 
but she earnestly hoped that he would not see her. They came 
nearer and nearer, and at last were quite close. She had wished 
him to pass without seeing her, but now it seemed so horribly 
heartless and unloving of him to be able to come within a couple 
of yards of the place where she was sitting, without being aware 
of her presence, that she thought, if he did so, it must break her 
heart. They were laughing and talking gaily, and he was appar- 
ently so well pleased even with the Rubens-like girl, that Hester 
felt full of despair, for she could see that something was making 
him so happy that he was able to see good in everything. He 
never saw Hester, but the girl, who she instinctively knew was 
called Josephine, looked at her with an interest) which visibly 
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deepened as she gazed. Either she was struck by something in 
Hester’s eyes, or she had received some mysterious intimation 
from her own soul, that there on that wayside seat was one whose 
fate was linked with hers. Even that gaze with its torture came 
to an end, and they went on their way and soon disappeared from 
her sight, but they left her full of misery. And yet she was far 
from believing him false to her. All that she feared was that this 
beautiful Josephine occupied a dangerously large place in his 
thoughts. ‘Should I feel this if I were married to him?’ she 
thought ; ‘if I were, and we went to dinners and balls together, I 
should have to make up my mind to see him looking very happy 
with other people; but if we were married I should have a claim 
on his love. If he took it from me for a while and gave it to 
someone else, I should be very miserable of course, but his house 
would be my home and I could stay in it and love him all the 
same, and, somehow or other, I think I should win him back 
again; whereas now, if he loves her, all that I can do for him is to 
go away and never let him hear my name again.’ Her own 
thoughts tormented her so that she could not sit still; she hurried 
away as quickly as possible to the more unfrequented parts of the 
park, where, shunning everyone, she walked about for hours, think- 
ing of the dreary days which might be in store for her. If she 
lost him she would be entirely alone in the world, for she had not 
a single relative. Besides, had it been otherwise, she never could 
go back to them now. No; she, a girl of two-and-twenty, would 
find herself penniless and friendless. She never knew how many 
miles she walked that day, but, at last, when the light was waning, 
she, footsore and sick at heart, began to return to the house which, 
up to this time, she had called her home. That morning’s 
thoughts had destroyed her sense of security on that point for ever. 
She was beginning to know that it was but a house in which she 
dwelt at the will of another. She was there because Daylesford 
loved her ; when his love came to an end, there was nothing left for 
her but to go. So she walked slowly back to his house, envying 
the happiness of almost every woman she met on her way. Some 
were with their children, some walking arm-in-arm with their hus- 
bands, and uttering the dullest platitudes about the state of the 
weather or of the roads; but the men they walked with did not seem 
to mind how foolish their remarks were, and were not ashamed to be 
seen in their company. Godfrey was ashamed to be seen with her. 
What did that mean? It could mean nothing but that to be 
seen with her would be a disgrace to him. She could have sat 
down on the steps of one of the great houses she was passing 
as she thought of this, and have cried her eyes out. ‘Is there no 
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way of altering it ?’ she asked in her despair; but, alas! she knew 
that there was none. If even he married her, he could not now 
raise her, it would simply mean that he must sink withher. His 
future would be ruined. She had gathered so much as that from 
some words of his own about a certain friend of his. Almost every 
woman would even then refuse to know her: and Daylesford was 
not the man to humble himself to know men whose wives declined 
to know his. If he married her, he and she would, for the most 
part, have to be content with each other’s companionship, and 
supposing, as she earnestly hoped would be the case, that he were 
one day to set about making some good use of his abilities, this 
social difficulty would hinder him at every turn. ‘I knew I had 
done wrong to come to him; but I thought we should love each 
other as long as we lived, and that that would make all right.’ 
This was her ever-recurring thought; but the merest hint of 
Daylesford’s changing his mind shattered this theory which she 
had built up. ‘God help me! What a thing I have done!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘I see no help on any side!’ 

Her feelings were so over-wrought and excited that, when the 
servant opened the hall-door as politely and respectfully as usual, 
and it closed on her without someone coming forward to say, ‘ Go 
forth, this is your home no longer!’ she found it difficult to re- 
strain herself, and felt as if she must throw herself down and burst 
into a flood of happy, grateful tears. She passed by the doors of 
the downstairs rooms quickly ; Daylesford might be in one of them, 
and she was not prepared to see him yet. Unless, when she did 
see him, he should say something decisive to her, he must not be 
grieved by the knowledge of how she had spent her day. 

Half an hour afterwards, with all her tears washed away, and 
no trace of past emotion but an unusually calm restrained manner, 
she went into the room where he was. He was sitting with his 
back to her, not reading, not doing anything, but looking into the 
fire. 

‘You are thinking about something, Godfrey ?’ said she humbly, 
and hesitating to go nearer; she was beginning at every turn to 
fear that she might possibly be an intruder. 

‘ Yes, I am thinking,’ he replied; ‘I am wondering what you 
can have been doing all day.’ 

This reference to the bitterness of the bitterest day of her life 
filled her eyes once more with tears, Tears were out of the ques- 
tion now—not for worlds would she have let one fall in his 
presence. She was still behind him, and with a sudden movement 
of her hand she dashed them from her eyes, and by a great effort 
kept back those that wanted to follow. She could do that, but she 
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could not speak in her usual voice; her words came slowly and 
sounded rather solemn. ‘You want to know what I have been 
doing all day,’ said she, kneeling down by his side and taking his 
hand ; ‘I am not sure I can tell you that, for I have done so little.’ 

‘Have you been thinking, too?’ he asked kindly. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Of what ?’ 

‘Of something that I should like to say to you if I dared.’ 

‘Hester,’ he said, startled by the gravity of her tone, ‘ what is 
it? Surely you dare say anything to me, dear?’ and with his 
free hand he gently tried to raise her head, which was bent down, 
but she would not show her face. 

‘Wait till I have said it,’ she gasped; ‘it is only a word or so.’ 

He laid his hand on her shoulder, and at first his touch gave 
her courage, for it was loving and protecting as ever, but the next 
moment his very kindness seemed to unnerve her. If she did not 
speak quickly she could not speak at all. 

‘My poor dear Hester,’ said he, ‘ you have been worrying your- 
self about something. Has anything happened ?’ 

‘No, dear, nothing, only I seemed to fancy you loved me less, 
That might happen, you know,’ said she sadly, ‘and I must bear it 
if it did. Godfrey, be good to me, and if ever it does, don’t shrink 
from telling me.’ 

‘It has not happened yet, Hester,’ said he, drawing her towards 
him. 

‘Thank God! Then promise to tell me when it does.’ 

‘You are too much alone,’ said he. ‘ How can such a thing as 
that happen ?’ 

‘Promise to tell me if it does,’ she persisted. 

‘All right !’ said he so cheerily that she seemed to feel all her 
anxieties flying away from her ina moment. She kissed the hand 
she had been holding in hers, and a warm glow of happiness began 
to steal over her. Then he made her still happier by saying, 
‘Don’t let us talk of such foolish things any longer. I want to 
give you an account of what I have been doing all day. I went to 
Bond Street to see how your pictures look, and then I went to the 
Club and wrote to Marmaduke and had luncheon, and after that I 
waiked home by the park and met two of the Trehernes ; I joined 
them and walked all the way home with them, and by that time I 
thought it was high time to come home to you.’ 

He had told her of his walk with Miss Treherne; he had been 
perfectly frank and open about it, and he spoke of her just as he 
would have spoken of any other acquaintance. What a jealous, 
morbid, discontented fool she had been! ‘Godfrey,’ said she very 
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humbly, ‘you are far better than Iam! I am afraid I have been 
unkind. Tell me something about Miss Treherne; tell me a great 
deal about her. I saw her to-day. I saw both of them. I was 
sitting on one of the seats in the park when you passed by.’ 

He understood in a moment some part of what poor Hester 
had suffered, and on the spot sacrificed to her his intention to drop 
into the ‘ Levity ’ about ten to have a few words with pretty Miss 
Zeph ; he had promised to go, but not for worlds would he pain 
Hester further. 

‘I don’t want to talk about her now,’ he replied; ‘another 
time I will. I want you to hear about your water-colours ; that’s 
what I have been wanting to tell you all the time. I have good 
news for you: two of them are sold.’ 

‘Sold!’ exclaimed Hester incredulously. 

‘Yes, sold. I went into Winthrop’s this morning, and he has 
sold them.’ 

Hester’s face was radiant. The sale of her drawings seemed 
to set the seal on her success; her patient labour was rewarded. 

‘Winthrop wants more. You are to send him some more.’ 

‘My dear Godfrey, I am so happy!’ said she; ‘now I shall 
work twice as well as before. Will he really send me twenty 
guineas ?’ 

‘I dare say he will pare it down a little before he parts with it, 
but he will send you something that looks rather like that sum ; 
but what do you want with twenty guineas ?’ 

‘Oh, don’t laugh at me! His paying me anything at all is so 
delightful! It makes me feel myself quite an artist.’ 

After dinner they spent a thoroughly happy evening in look- 
ing over folios of sketches and choosing drawings which Hester 
should finish for Mr. Winthrop. Daylesford himself sketched fairly 
well, but Hester’s love of nature was much more intense than his, 
and she had looked at her north-country mountains until she knew 
them by heart. They criticised bits of composition; most of the 
scenes depicted had associations for both which they dwelt on with 
loving pleasure; they had not been so happy for months, Dayles- 
ford scarcely remembered that he ought at that very time to be at 
the ‘ Levity "—that he had promised to be there. 

Once, and once only, was the serenity of the evening imperilled. 
Cheered by the success of her drawings, and happy in Daylesford’s 
affection, Hester was emboldened to say something which she 
would otherwise not have ventured on. ‘ Godfrey,’ said she, ‘I 
wish you would let me do something; it is a thing I have often 
thought of, but until these drawings sold I never considered my 
work good enough. Let me do two drawings of Berkhampstead— 
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I might do one of the castle, and the other of the church, or both 
might be views of the castle—I have never seen either, of course, 
but I know from all the photographs you have what good subjects 
they would be; I want to do them as well as I possibly can by 
taking pains, and then I will give them to you, and you shall send 
them to your brother. He need never know who did them, of 
course, but I am sure he will like to have them.’ 

Then, seeing that Daylesford was silent, and, as it seemed, per- 
plexed by what she was saying, she began to hesitate too. ‘Am 
I saying anything foolish? Could you not take me there? I 
thought you could do just as you liked there, and might perhaps 
take me with you for a day or two, next time you went.’ 

‘We will think about it,’ said he, nervously ; ‘I should like it, 
I am sure. The Trehernes are going, you know, when next I 
" aed 

‘Oh, Godfrey, I don’t mean when they are there! Of course 
not then!’ exclaimed Hester, with burning cheeks and heart 
transfixed by a fresh stab from her true love’s own hand; but she 
was anxious to preserve the happiness of this happy evening 
entirely unbroken, and said, ‘ Let me go with you some time when 
you are certain to be quite alone.’ 

‘Impossible!’ said he. ‘Hester dear, don’t ask such a thing. 
I could not do it—it is not my house.’ 

‘You are taking the Trehernes.’ 

‘Yes, I am, but > and he could say no more. 

Once again that day she was brought face to face with her 
true and utterly sad, base, and most pitiable condition. What he 
meant was that no honourable man could insult an absent brother 
by installing his own mistress in their ancestral home. For one 
moment after she had realised in what a dilemma her request had 
placed Daylesford, she felt as if she should faint or die; her 
heart utterly failed her. By a mighty effort she mastered herself, 
and said, ‘Godfrey dear, I begin to understand; I see that you 
could not do it! Don’t distress yourself about it; I don’t really 
wish to go there to stay, but I do feel as if it would be a pleasure 
to me to do some pretty drawings of the place for your brother, 
whom, for your sake, I cannot help loving; and I will do them; I 
will go there some time without anyone knowing who I am, and 
I am quite sure you will humour me, and send them to him as a 
present from yourself.’ And thus by an effort which was little 
short of heroic, did the unhappy girl pretend not to remark that 
even the man who loved her best was compelled, when honour 
called on him to exclude from his brother’s house all persons 
whose presence would disgrace it, to include her among the number. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
ROPES OF SAND. 


Poor girl! put on thy stifling widow’s weed 

And ’scape at once from Hope’s accurséd bands ; 
To-day thou wilt not see him, nor to-morrow, 

And the next day will be a day of sorrow.—Kxzats. 


DayLesrorp’s heart was deeply touched by Hester’s sufferings, and 
for ten days or more he sought no opportunity of seeing Zeph. 
This was by no means the first time that he had made a strong 
resistance to the fascination she was beginning to exercise over 
him. For weeks after his return from Berkhampstead he had, as 
the reader knows, neither gone to Lorne Gardens nor paid her 
any attention. He had, as he told himself, cast his lot with poor 
little Hester; he felt that he had acted very wrongly, to use no 
harsher word, but he would abide by his own act and be true to 
her. So he struggled manfully against the strong attraction he 
felt. to Josephine Treherne. 

Had Hester’s little success inflamed his zeal for art, or was it 
simply good-fellowship that made him take out his colour-box 
once more and set to work? She sat at one table with a spirited 
sketch of the Castle of Bracciano before her, he sat at another 
doing his best to reproduce the blackness of the pine forests at 
Ravenna. 

‘Do you think Winthrop would ever care to buy one of my 
sketches?’ said he, holding the one he was busy with as far as he 
could from him, so as to judge of certain points of composition. 

Hester hastened to express her conviction that Winthrop would 
be very blind to his own interest if he did not. 

‘I am afraid there is no chance of it,’ said Daylesford de- 
spondingly. No one enjoys the luxury of turning an honest 
penny so heartily as those who are rich. ‘I should like to do 
something really good. Do what I will, every one of my drawings 
looks pretty much alike; now each of yours has a distinctly inde- 
pendent existence.’ 

‘Yours are very good indeed !’ replied Hester, ‘ but they would 
be better still if you were like me, and there were only two sub- 


. jects on which you ever cared to think.’ 


‘What are your two?’ 

‘You ought to know,’ she answered; ‘you are one, and my 
painting is the other; I don’t believe I ever think of anything 
else.’ 

‘Working as you do,’ said he, after a pause, ‘you will soon 
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master all the difficulties of painting, and then it will be nothing 
but an amusement to you.’ 

Hester looked at him in much surprise, she had not expected 
him to say that. That speech showed the difference between 
them. He was not one to eat his heart in the struggle to conquer 
something which resisted all attempts at conquest. She would 
have worked like a galley-slave to reach any goal she set herself. 
He would have worked fairly well, but each day would invariably 
bring an hour when he would push away his drawing-board and 
say that he had done as much as he felt inclined to do, and must 
have a change. That hour had come now, and the day was yet 
young. He had not pleased himself with a sky he had been 
trying to put in, but he had resisted discouragement for some 
time ; now he said, ‘I am going out, I am tired of this.’ 

‘I mean to stick to my work,’ said Hester. ‘Come and tell me 
what you think of it.’ 

‘It looks lovely! Id give a great deal if I could get those 
effects as easily as you do.’ He always implied that Hester ob- 
tained her successes by mere natural talent, and never took into 
account how hard she worked. ‘Iam going out,’ he again said, 
but still he did not go. 

‘ Where are you going?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, nowhere in particular,’ he replied. ‘Indeed, I am not sure 
Ishall go out, after all.” He seemed always to be halting between 
two opinions. 

One morning he came into Hester’s room with a large blotting- 
book covered with crimson velvet with the Daylesford arms em- 
broidered in gold on each side. It had a lock, and its key was a 
marvel of intricacy, having little indentations and big indentations, 
and various subtleties of invention fur the better discomfiture of 
nefarious persons, though a lock was no longer necessary, as the 
seams of its cover had been cut open, and it now gaped in a some- 
what unsightly manner. ‘There!’ said he; ‘there, my darling, 
I present you with a collection of photographs of Berkhampstead 
Castle. They shall be your own, to have and to hold for—-—’ but 
here he stopped suddenly, for he became aware that he was acci- 
dentally straying into what must be unacceptable hearing to her— 
the language of the marriage service. This having to be so care- 
ful not to hurt Hester’s feelings was, however, a new feature, and 
took away much of the comfort of home life. ‘Take them,’ said 
he, as she seemed to hesitate, ‘take them. I have duplicates, I 
dare say, and if not, I can easily get some; and there are two or 
three sketches and things—you may have them too.’ 

‘ Thanks, they are very pretty ;’ and then to put him at his ease 
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about her wish to sez the castle, she said, ‘ I'll try to work up two 
good views of Berkhampstead from these sketches and photographs : 
how very kind of you to give them tome! But what has hap- 
pened to this pretty blotting-book?’ she exclaimed, for when she 
had it in her hand, she saw what a condition it was in. 

‘Its seams have been cut open, that’s all,’ he replied; ‘ every- 
thing was more or less maltreated a year or two ago, when we were 
hunting for papers.’ 

‘This can easily be put right,’ said Hester; ‘it’s only the 
sewing that has been undone, I see—-I’ll sew it again for you at 
once.’ 

‘Not for me,’ he said, for he saw that she admired the embroi- 
dery, and he felt that she would be pleased if he gave the book to 
her—perhaps because the family escutcheon was on it, and having 
it, made her seem part of that family—perhaps for some other 
reason. ‘Do it for yourself. I present it to you, with all that it 
contains.’ . 

‘Thank you, it is lovely! I never saw anything so well em- 
broidered ; but what a shame to cut it to pieces in this way !’ 

‘It was my father’s; if you hold one of the pages of blotting- 
paper to the light, you will see that he used it when he was writing 
his last letter to his lawyer. Look, there is one passage you can 
read quite easily; it seems like fate that that should be preserved 
in its entirety, while the rest is only fragmentary : “‘ my poor wife, 
whom, strange as it may seem after all that has passed, I some- 
times think of with a certain tenderness.”—There are two or three 
other bits which can be read, but there is nothing so connected as 
this. If the genuineness of the letter had been disputed, that page 
of blotting-paper would have established it. I thought I was 
“ setting very warm,” as children say, when I discovered it.’ ; 

‘I don’t wonder you did; but you ought not to give this book 
away |’ 

‘Oh, yes, I ought. Take it—I hate the very sight of it—it re- 
minds me of such a bitter disappointment! We all thought that 
there was a great chance of something being concealed beneath the 
velvet, so we cut it open, and soon saw a bit of white paper appear. 
I can recollect now how my heart began to thump against my side’ 
when I caught the first glimpse of it.’ 

‘Poor dear Godfrey ! and what was hidden inside it ?’ 

‘Nothing was hidden! There was nothing at all, but a lot of 
white paper. I suppose it was put there to wedge out the velvet 
cover, and make the embroidery stand up well and look hand- 
some.’ 

‘Of course you thoroughly examined the papers ?’ 
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‘Thoroughly examined them! I should think so; we held 
them to the fire, we put acids on them to bring out secret writing ; 
you may see the stains and burns yet, for all the paper is still in- 
side the folio. Yes, that’sit. We did everything we could think of.’ 

‘But was there no writing? Was there nothing?’ 

‘Nothing but that pen-and-ink scribble of a plan of the castle 
which you have in your hand.’ 

‘How miserably disappointing! But don’t lose heart, dear, I 
am quite sure that you will find what youare in search of. I have 
a presentiment you will. It is only a question of time.’ 

He could not but remark that Hester was using the very same 
words that Miss Treherne had used on that last day at the castle. 
It was strange that they should both say the same thing. 

‘Miss Treherne said the same thing to me, almost in the self- 
same words,’ said he. 

Hester recoiled. She had not supposed that he would talk to 
Miss Treherne on such intimate matters as this—her eyes filled 
with tears. She bent over her drawing to hide them, she had not 
even a monopoly of the right to console him. ‘Perhaps F ought 
not to begrudge him the comfort of having her sympathy,’ thought 
she, but it was impossible not to feel pain. She felt shame too. 
‘Iam always jealous and suspicious and envious now. I shall 
make Godfrey’s life as miserable as my own.’ 

‘What does Miss Treherne do all day?’ she asked, for she 
wished to remove the impression that she could not hear her name 
without showing signs of emotion. 

‘Nothing that I know of. She has never been taught to do 
anything. Sheis like a pretty silver shell cast on shore by the 
waves on a bed of rough pebbles. She is quite different from the 
rest of her family. I am very sorry for her—very. I think I shall 
go and see her, I want to know when that book of her father’s will 
be done.’ : 

‘You are going to Berkhampstead when it is,’ said Hester, 
with faint apprehension in her tone. ‘ Is she going too ?’ 

‘Yes, and so is her mother.’ 

Hester did not speak. 

‘I shall not stay long myself, said he reassuringly. ‘ You know 
I don’t like being there. I shall go backwards and forwards ;’ and 
then he went out, and to the Trehernes. 

Somehow or other after this, Hester and Daylesford had no 
more happy working days together. Next morning when she got 
out her Bracciano, she as usual put out his Ravenna. His pine 
forests looked black enough to encourage anyone who was straining 
after blackness as a merit, but he never so much as came into the 
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room where his drawing was. He read his papers downstairs, and 
then went into the billiard-room and knocked the balls about a 
little alone, after which he left the house for the rest of the day, 
and he did the same for a fortnight or more. Sometimes he was 
out in the evening too. Hester was very lonely and sad, and had 
not the heart to go out. She worked hard at the drawings she was 
busy with, and tried not to be uneasy, but her heart was full of sad- 
ness and her spirit void of hope. 

At last Daylesford said, ‘ Hester, to-morrow I am going to Berk- 
hampstead.’ 

‘For long ?’ said she ; for though he had told her he should only 
be absent four days when last they had spoken of this visit, much, 
alas, might have occurred to make him change his mind since then. 

‘For four days at the most, perhaps only three.’ She breathed 
freely and said, ‘I dare say it will do you good, dear.’ 

He thought he detected a faint accent of resignation, and after 
a hasty glance at her to see how she was looking, for he had not 
been paying much attention to her appearance lately, he said, *‘ Why 
don’t you take a little run somewhere, Hester? Suppose you go to 
Brighton for a week, or to some pretty place on the Thames, and 
do a sketch for Winthrop ?’ 

‘If you are only going to be away for four days, I’d like to stay 
here. If I went away for a week, I should not be here when you 
came home.’ 

‘I shall not stay longer,’ said he decisively. ‘In four days I 
shall be back. You look as if you were afraid of being dull— 
four days are nothing.’ 

Hester wondered how these four days would be got over—quickly 
enough if she were sure he loved her as much as ever; but days 
of doubt and sadness have a way of seeming as long as months. 

*I will write you two letters while I am away; one the day 
after I get there, and the other you will receive the day I come 
home. Come, won’t that do?’ said he cheerily. 

‘That will do,’ she answered gaily; he was so kind that she 
would be a wretch not torespond. ‘I shall miss you terribly, dear, 
but I shall not be dull.’ 

‘No, you have your profession to follow now,’ said he with an 
encouraging smile. She smiled too and said, ‘If you could give me 
a piece of real hard work to do for you, it would help to make the 
time pass more quickly than it will otherwise. I should like to 
perform a hard task for your sake, and to feel that every bit of 
progress I made was bringing me nearer to seeing you.’ She was 
so sweet and so tenderly devoted to him that Daylesford could not 
help feeling that it was wrong to leave her. 
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¢ You should have lived in the days of witches and fairies,’ said 
he, ‘and then you would have had a room full of flax to spin in 
four days, or a lake as big as your own dear Derwentwater to empty 
out with a tea-spoon. WhatshallI give you todo? I can’t think 
of anything.’ 

Hester could not think of anything either. They had been 
such a short time in the house, that everything was in good order. 
There were no cupboards or book-cases with the accumulation of 
years in the way of books to dust and put in order. All was trim 
and new and well arranged at Eleven Ambassadors’ Gate—there 
was no finding any occupation for the demon of unrest. 

‘TI shall have to set you to spin ropes of sand after all. I shall 
copy Lord Soulis—you shall begin to-morrow, and you shall spin 
them till I come back.’ 

‘I hope you are bound to me by stronger fetters than those— 
you won’t stay more than four days, dear ?’ 

‘I am certain that I shall not.’ 

When he went away in the morning, she once more reminded 
him of his promise. ‘This is Tuesday,’ said she; ‘you will be 
back ?? 

‘—_— On Friday,’ said he gaily, ‘ and you shall have a letter on 
Wednesday and one on Friday. Good-bye; you have plenty of 
time to write, so you may as well let me have a letter every day;’ 
and so saying, he went. 

She did not feel so unhappy as she had expected. Four days 
was a long time, but it would pass by, and she no longer feared 
Josephine Treherne. ‘I will try to do the Berkhampstead draw- 
ings for his brother,’ she thought, ‘and then I shall feel more as 
if I were with Godfrey.’ She began to study the sketches and 
photographs. It was but a poor way of setting about a work of 
art, but she did not know that. Her room was full of flowers 
grown in the Berkhampstead gardens and greenhouses—they helped 
her to realise the aspect of the place. 

Wednesday came. She hurried downstairs expecting to finda 
letter on the breakfast table, but she was disappointed. ‘I must 
have made a mistake,’ she thought, ‘and he only meant to write 
one on Wednesday; I shall get my letter on Thursday,’ but 
Thursday also brought her nothing. She wrote to him each day, 
and bemoaned her letterless condition. ‘He will see how misera- 
ble I am at not hearing from him, and be sorry that he has forgot- 
ten to write—my Friday’s letter will be a doubly long one!’ But 
Friday brought her no letter at all. ‘It is very naughty of him, 
dear fellow,’ she thought, ‘ but I suppose as he is coming home to- 
day, he does not see the use of writing. Perhaps he is right, but I 
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should have liked a letter.’ She ordered a dinner she knew he 
would enjoy; she took infinite pains to arrange the flowers for the 
table; she dressed herself in her prettiest dress, and wore an 
Indian necklace he had given her on her last birthday. ‘He is 
coming to-day,’ she said to herself; ‘he shall see how happy his 
return makes me!’ Then she went downstairs and sat waiting to 
hear the first sound of his carriage. But it was beginning to grow 
late. The train ought to have been in three quarters of an hour 
already, but trains are often late, and it was a long way to the sta- 
tion. Another half-hour passed and she began to think he must 
have driven home, as he did the time before. The servant came 
to ask if she would not have her dinner. 

‘No, I will wait for your master,’ she answered sadly. 

‘We all think my master is not coming, ma’am,’ said the 
man. 

‘Why do you think so?’ 

‘He never does come without sending notice, and Mrs. Mason 
has had none. She had a letter from Mr. Carnegie this morning, 
but he said nothing about coming back—he would have been 
certain to name it if they had been coming.’ Mr. Carnegie was 
Daylesford’s valet. 

‘Why didn’t Mrs. Mason say so to me?’ asked Hester. ‘She 

might have done so when I ordered dinner, and then I should not 
have expected your master, and have had this disappointment.’ 
. Please, ma’am, she didn’t like—she didn’t know but what you 
had had a letter fixing the time master would return. I said I 
had seen no letter from him, and Thomas said the same, but we 
none of us could be certain.’ 

Hester blushed painfully. How terrible it was that the very 
servants should know that she had not received a single letter 
from Daylesford since his departure. She could not speak, she 
felt so humiliated. What must they think of a woman whose 
husband treated her with such indifference? for she never supposed 
that even the stupid little scullery-maid was aware that she was 
no wife, and that one and all they despised her, and only kept up 
the fiction of her being Mrs. Daylesford because it suited their 
interests to do so. 

‘You had better have your dinner, ma’am,’ said the man, 
kindly, he could not help being sorry for her. ‘ Everything can 
be kept warm for master,’ he added, seeing that she was not inclined 
to yield. 

‘I must not seem to make his coming home of such import- 
ance!’ thought Hester, and down she went and pretended to eat. 
The soup she had chosen because it was a favourite with him 
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seemed to choke her, and so it was with all she ate. ‘Is there a 
post from Berkbampstead in the evening?’ she ventured to ask at 
last; ‘I have never had a letter at night, but there may be a post.’ 

‘There is none from the Castle itself, ma’am, but when it is 
important to get a letter here by the evening, the groom rides 
over to the town—it’s only a three miles’ ride—and then we 
get it.’ 

‘I shall hear in an hour,’ thought Hester. ‘Godfrey will know 
what I must be feeling at not seeing him, and will either send a 
man to the post or go himself; so much kindness as that I am 
sure he will show me.’ 

But he did not, nor was there any letter next morning. ‘ That 
means he is coming to-day!’ again said Hester, who was deter- 
mined to put the best interpretation on his silence. The house- 
keeper came to hear what she would have for dinner. Hester 
gazed at her as if trying to read her inmost thoughts. She 
watched every change of the woman’s expression, anxiously weighed 
each word sh2 uttered, hoping to see some look or hear some word 
which would show that Mrs. Mason had heard from her friend the 
valet, and knew whether her master was coming that day or not. 
Hester longed to be able to say, ‘Has Carnegie written to you? 
Is your dear master and mine coming home to-day?’ Alas, that 
for the sake of that wretched thing called dignity she must deny 
herself the comfort of putting this question ! 

And yet it was answered, and abundantly answered, by Mrs. 
Mason’s demeanour. He was not coming! Hester knew it only 
too well. Mrs. Mason had allowed her to order a perfectly plain 
dinner, just what was wanted to keep a poor little creature like 
herself alive, and nothing more. She would not have done that if 
her master had been coming home. She would have said, “ Excuse 
me, ma’am, but Mr. Daylesford likes this, or Mr. Daylesford never 
seems to enjoy that when I have it prepared for him.” Hester 
knew her ways so well that she was convinced he was not coming 
that day, and it was Saturday; so now there was no hope until 
Monday. Alas! on Monday his return was as uncertain as it had 
been on Saturday. Days passed by, the four became ten, and 
still he neither came nor wrote. She grew pale and thin, and 
was too unhappy to do anything. She could not write to Dayles- 
ford. How could she write when he no longer loved her? Once 
a day, and once only, she roused herself, and that was to see Mrs. 
Mason. That good woman’s heart ached for the unhappy girl 
whose face had, as she said, become ‘all eyes,’ and who ‘seemed 
to be hanging on every word she opened her lips to say.’ Mrs. 
Mason knew what Hester was longing to hear, and though she 
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usually had a strong opinion about ‘ such good-for-nothing creatures 
as that young woman upstairs, being fit for nothing better than 
being put upon the kitchen fire and burnt!’ yet somehow or other, 
when she was in the criminal’s presence her heart was melted, and 
she found herself wondering ‘ how a gentleman, for to be a gentle- 
man as Mr. Daylesford really was, could take and treat a poor girl 
he had once made so much of,so downright badly as he was 
treating her !’ 


CHarTer XV. 
WHAT HAVE I DONE? 


The sweet land laughs from seu to sea, 
Filled full of sun.—SwinBurne, 
Piling roses upon roses evermore.-—BROWNING. 


In February, when everything was cold and unlovely, Daylesford 
and the Trehernes had travelled through frost-bound lanes to 
Berkhampstead ; and now that beauty had broken loose again, and 
all green things were rejoicing in having freed themselves from 
encumbering sheaths and being able to revel in sunshine and soft 
air, the same party made the same journey, but they used the 
grim iron way. Even viewed from the train, however, there was 
enough to make a town-keeping girl inclined to do nothing but 
gaze out of the window. Zeph had never before seen the country 
early in June. It reminded her of the scenery of the ‘ Lyceum,’ 
but was a thousand times more beautiful, and when she left the 
train and began to drive through country lanes to the Castle, and 
for the first time smelt the perfume of wild roses and honeysuckle, 
her delight was still greater. She felt all the pleasure of a child, 
and wanted to stop every minute to capture some particular rose, 
being quite sure that it was an exceptionally fine one, and that 
never again would she have a chance of making such a beauty her 
own. Daylesford humoured her as much as he could, but Mr. 
Treherne was in a hurry to reach his journey’s end. 

‘Zeph dear, don’t admire any more roses and want them,’ 
whispered Mrs. Treherne, while Daylesford was pricking his fingers 
in the hedge. 

‘Tl wear these dear crumpled-up pink ones to-night,’ said 
she ; ‘and now I'll have no more, thank you.’ 

Immediately after luncheon Mr. Treherne begged, as the greatest 
favour which could be shown him, to be taken to the muniment 
room. What a contrast to the sweet fragrance of hedge-side roses 
was the odour of mouldering parchment which issued forth the 
moment the strong door was unlocked ! 
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‘How very disagreeable this damp smell is!’ said Daylesford. 

‘ Disagreeable !’ echoed Mr. Treherne, snuffing it up with much 
enjoyment ; ‘it is delicious! It may be from association, but I 
find it delicious ! ’ 

He was at work again in less than half an hour, and yet if he 
had been asked about it, he would have said that he had been 
obliged to sacrifice a very large portion of the day to the necessity 
of being polite to his host. He was now going to work as a paid 
official—he was to have so much per annum until his task was 
completed, and probably no one employed on such terms but an 
antiquary would have insisted on cutting the period of employ- 
ment, and consequently the amount of his pay, short by working 
so early, so late, and so continuously. 

Daylesford was once more Zeph’s only companion. They 
strolled about the garden a little before dinner, and a great deal 
afterwards ; for there was light enough then to visit beds of flowers, 
and half see them and half guess at what they were by their scent, 
and Zeph liked to explore tracts of shadow and to wonder at the 
length of time certain streaks of sunset colour lingered in the sky, 
and at the immense size of the Castle as night stole on. 

‘ How strong and big and forbidding it looks!’ said she; ‘how 
terrible it would be to be out here and to know that everything 
one wished for was inside that great mass of masonry, and that 
never by any chance could one get in! What black shadows it 
casts!’ 

They strolled about the garden till they were tired, and then 
they went in and talked until they were tired again. Zeph slept 
soundly, and at seven awoke to wonder where she was. The garden 
was bathed in light mist, through which the sun was struggling to 
make its way. She could see Phillis Arnold’s grave, with every 
branch of the cypresses tipped by fresh green shoots; she could 
see the heavy-headed roses bending under the weight of the dew; 
she could open her casement-window and gather as much white 
jessamine as she wanted. ‘The country in June is simply a para- 
dise!’ thought she, ‘and the country as seen from a castle is some- 
thing better still!’ She sat gazing out of her open window until 
the gong sounded. Daylesford had been downstairs a long time, 
hoping to renew the conversation of the night before. Zeph liked 
talking with him very much, but she never sought his society. 
She looked as sunny as the day itself when she entered the break- 
fast-room dressed in white, and wearing a sprig of jessamine 
gathered from her own window. 

‘ What a delicious day!’ she exclaimed; ‘I have never known 
such a day as this; have you, Mr. Daylesford ?’ 
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It was very beautiful, but he had known many such—he could 
easily understand that Zeph had not, for even the June sun cannot 
work wonders, and must have something beautiful to shine on if 
it is to make a good impression; in Lorne Gardens there was 
nothing. 

‘You will find the garden and park a thousand times more 
beautiful now than they were when you were here before,’ said 
Daylesford to Mrs. Treherne. 

* But I did not see them when I was here before, Mr. Dayles- 
ford,’ said she, turning her mild, slightly bewildered eyes on his. 
‘ At least, I only saw. what was visible from the windows.’ 

‘Didn’t you? To be sure, when you were here before, it was 
much pleasanter to take your exercise in exploring the house.’ 

‘But I did not see the house either,’ she replied despondently. 
‘T almost think if I could make a little time, I should like to see 
something of the principal rooms and picture-galleries this time.’ 

Daylesford was shocked—it had never before occurred to him 
that this poor lady was really too much of a slave. She was meek, 
loving, and unselfish, and she reaped the usual reward of such virtues 
—no one showed her any consideration; no one ever imagined 
that it cost her any effort to practise them. 

‘I shall have great pleasure in showing you the house myself,’ 
said he kindly, ‘and the garden and grounds too; and as it is so 
fine, perhaps Mr. Treherne will dispense with your company a 
while this morning?’ Daylesford was distressed to think of her 
having been shut up in the library day after day with the mouldy 
air of the muniment room forcing its way into her lungs for want 
of any better. 

But Mr. Treherne did not look as if he liked that arrange- 
ment. 

‘You will spare Mrs, Treherne ?’ said Daylesford ; ‘ you will be 
so busy you wont miss her.’ 

‘I shall be busy,’ he replied severely. ‘Work was what 
brought me here, and it must be done.’ 

‘ Yes, of course it must, Edward; I'll stay,’ began Mrs. Tre- 
herne. 

‘Won’t I do for once, father?’ asked Zeph. ‘Id like to be 
of some use to you, and I never shall if you don’t teach me.’ 

‘I like your mother best ; but if she wishes to go out 4 

‘I don’t,’ interrupted Mrs. Treherne. ‘I'd much rather 

*I knew it ’ began her husband. 

‘Oh, but you must both of you humour me for once,’ interposed 
Daylesford. ‘I can’t give up the pleasure of escorting Mrs. Tre- 
herne about; you really must let her come.’ 
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‘Very well, said Mr. Treherne reluctantly, ‘I must make 
Josephine do, I suppose ;’ and taking his daughter’s hand in his, 
he led her away. 

‘Now let us begin our rounds at once,’ said Daylesford. ‘ Per- 
haps we had better do the house first.’ 

‘My conscience tells me that I ought not to take this step,’ 
said Mrs. Treherne, with as much earnestness as if she were about 
to elope with her host. ‘I really ought not!’ 

‘Oh, yes, you ought, dear Mrs. Treherne; I will not allow you 
to change your mind. Miss Treherne will be able to do all that 
your husband wants,’ said Daylesford. 

‘That’s just it, Mr. Daylesford; that is what makes me anxious. 
In reality he wants almost nothing, and I am afraid she will soon 
discover that, and not have patience to sit idle as I do.’ 

‘Don’t think about them,’ said Daylesford. ‘You will see 
that all will go right.’ 

All did go right—Zeph never knew how—perhaps because her 
mind was so full of all kinds of thoughts, that its activity was 
reduced to the level of her mother’s, and she was able to find his 
pen, and tie up documents, or undo knots, when he asked her, 
mechanically. 

‘You are a dear, good girl, Zeph,’ said he, after a while, with 
a bright smile of affection. She was so delighted with this that 
she began to understand what was the reward for which her mother 
worked, and to feel that it would not be absolutely impossible for 
her to bind herself in the same fetters. 

Luncheon time came, but Mrs. Treherne was so tired with her 
unusual exertions that she had a headache; so, in spite of Dayles- 
ford’s efforts to lure Zeph out of doors, she would go back to her 
father, and Mrs. Treherne went to rest awhile. This was a great 
deal more than Daylesford had bargained for. He was anything 
but pleased. If she went back to the library he foresaw that he 
should see nothing of her till dinner-time, and he followed her to 
the library door and told her so. 

‘I am sorry,’ said she, ‘ but I must go.’ 

‘At any rate, we will have another walk in the garden after 
dinner ; promise me that.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, and disappeared. So he went to Berk- 
hampstead on business which would otherwise have been postponed. 

About five, however, Mrs. Treherne felt better, and returned 
to her post ; so Zeph went to walk in the garden. She walked 
through the grounds towards the church and met Mrs. Scatcherd 
coming to call on her. 

‘I heard you were here, dear,’ said that lady, ‘and thought I 
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would lose no time in coming to see you. Don’t offer to go in, 
I'll walk about here with you; the air does one good. I have had 
such a day with some of those wretched boys; but don’t let us talk 
ofthem. It is the greatest folly to talk of things you want to 
forget, and yet people always make a point of doing it. How lovely 
you look! How do you think I look ?’ 

Zeph returned her compliments, and asked after the doctor and 
the Vincents, and what Mrs. Scatcherd had been doing; and then 
that lady said, ‘Why is Mr. Daylesford not with you?’ 

‘Why should he be with me?’ inquired Zeph. 

‘Young people generally do contrive to be together. I saw 
him going to Berkhampstead an hour or two ago. He is a nice 
fellow! He must be lonely though, it is a charity of all of you to 
come here !’ 

‘Oh, but we do not come in that way,’ said Zeph hastily ; ‘ my 
father is arranging the documents in the library—munimeat room, 
I mean—for him. He is engaged to do it, and I don’t see why 
Mr. Daylesford need be so lonely—he has relations; there is a 
Mrs. Daylesford who stays with him in Ambassadors’ Gate—why 
does not she come here with him ?’ 

‘My dear!’ exclaimed Mrs. Scatcherd, with eager earnestness, 
‘you don’t mean to say you know about that! That’sa thing I 
should never have dreamed of naming to you if you had not spoken 
of it yourself. How could he bring her here? The whole neigh- 
bourhood would be up in arms ; everyone would cut him!’ 

‘Has she done anything to offend them? Don’t they like 
her?’ asked Zeph with perfect unconsciousness, 

‘Like her!’ echoed Mrs. Seatcherd ; ‘but surely you cannot 
understand who she is ?’ 

‘That is just what I do not understand,’ said Zeph ; ‘ at first 
I thought she was his wife, and then I thought she was his 
brother’s, but I am told that they are neither of them married. 
Is she an aunt of his? She might be an aunt, only I thought he 
told me his father never had a sister.’ 

Mrs. Scatcherd stared at her in amazement, and said, ‘ Then you 
did not know, after all—well, the thing is half told now, so you may 
as well hear the rest of it: she is a girl who lives with him—-they 
are not married.’ 

Zeph turned perfectly white—even her lips were white. ‘ You 
must be mistaken,’ she stammered ; ‘ you really must ; she is called 
Mrs. Daylesford ; I know she is!’ 

‘ That is nothing!’ said Mrs. Scatcherd ; ‘ what I have told you 
is the truth. Don’t go and faint about it—you look so ill, you 
frighten me, I thought you knew, or I should never have said 
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anything. Everyone knows, everyone here was very glad when 
he paid you so much attention at the ball, for they thought he was 
perhaps going to break loose from this horrible entanglement. I 
hope he will do so still; it will be the saving of him if he is really 
in love with you, and then he will get rid of this wretched 
creature. It seems she 

‘Hush, Mrs. Scatcherd, don’t tell me anything about her,’ said 
Zeph, making a great effort to speak. ‘Don’t tell me one word 
more, I ought not to have heard this. Excuse my saying it, but I 
must not let you tell me Mr. Daylesford’s secrets; my father was 
very angry with me for listening to what you told me before.’ 

‘I don’t want to tell you any of Mr. Daylesford’s secrets—I 
know none, indeed ; this is no secret—everyone knows it.’ 

‘And people go on knowing him?’ said Zeph with cold 
scorn. 

‘Why not, dear fellow ? Of course no one would be in the same 
room with her, horrible creature that she is—that is a very differ- 
ent matter! My dear, don’t look so ill and so unhappy—he is not 
the only man who is living in this way; the thing is common 
enough, I am sorry to say.’ 

‘Do not let us say another word about it,’ said Zeph. ‘* How 
is Dr. Scatcherd ?’ 

‘Oh, John is well—he is strong—it would be a very bad thing 
for him if he were not; but I must say one word more, just one 
word. Do not be unhappy about this, dear ; forget about it ; the 
one thing to hope for is that our kind friend should marry some 
good girl whom he can love and respect.’ 

Zeph shuddered. 

‘If ever you marry him,’ continued Mrs. Scatcherd, ‘ don’t go 
and tell him of this conversation. Promise me that.’ 

‘I marry him? Never! What do you take me for?’ said 
Zeph through her angry tears. 

‘Oh, dear, dear! what have I done? I take you for a dear, 
good girl, who may be the means of saving him Oh, here he 
is!’ she exclaimed in much alarm, for she saw Daylesford shutting 
the churchyard door and beginning to follow them as quickly as 
he could. 

‘I cannot see him!’ said Zeph hastily; ‘I won’t. I'll say 
good-bye and go in;’ and without giving Mrs. Scatcherd a chance 
of detaining her, she hurried back to the house much too quickly 
for Daylesford to overtake her, and shut herself in her own room. 
Her mother was in the library, there was no one to whom she 
could speak. She did not shed one tear, she no longer felt inclined 
to shed any. She was stung to the quick. She felt disgraced by 
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his notice, ashamed that he should like her. She had never once 
conceived it possible that she could know a man of this kind. She 
would henceforth avoid him. She would show him that he was 
mistaken in thinking that she was the kind of girl he liked, 
When the time came to dress, she put on her evening-dress with 
stern calmness, and slowly descended the stairs with her mother, 
for whom she had waited. 

‘Why did you run away when you saw me, Miss Treherne ?’ 
said Daylesford, with a most injured manner, as soon as she 
entered the drawing-room. ‘I wanted to have the pleasure of walk- 
ing back to the house with you.’ 

‘I was tired. My head ached. I was in a hurry to get back,’ 
said she nervously but very coldly. 

He observed—no one could have failed to observe —the coldness 
of her tone; he searched diligently for subjects of offence, but 
found none but this: she was cross with him for some implied re- 
proach with respect to her conduct to her mother, and angry at 
having been forced to take her place in the library that morning. 
It seemed very unamiable to begrudge ber mother the few hours’ 
pleasure this had procured her. 

‘I am afraid your morning’s work has tired you,’ said he. 

‘On the contrary, I enjoyed it,’ replied Zeph severely ; ‘I hope 
father will always let me stay with him.’ The tone of her voice 
again surprised him ; he thought it advisable to plunge into gene- 
ral conversation ; he would ‘ have it out’ with her when they had 
their walk in the garden after dinner. But when that time came, 
she declined to go. She was very sorry, but she had been out 
before dinner and was tired; and when Mr. and Mrs. Treherne 
retreated to the library at nine o’clock as usual, she rose to go to 
bed, and avoiding all opportunity of being alone with him, and as 
he thought, showing some repugnance to shaking hands, she re- 
tired to rest. He sat puzzling himself about this change in her 
demeanour, and used up the time he had meant to have given to 
writing to Hester in vain efforts to understand it. 

Next morning she was just the same, and when her father went 
into the library she followed him. ‘Find me something to do, 
dear,’ she pleaded; ‘I liked being with you yesterday, and want to 
stay here to-day.’ 

He stroked her hair and said, ‘There is work enough for all 
of us, my darling.’ So she sat down by the table, prepared to 
make notes of anything he told her; this gave her more than 
enough time to think. Mrs. Treherne sat by them, happy in their 
company. 

‘I seem to have got hold of a letter that does not belong to 
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me, said Mr. Treherne after a while, doubtfully fingering one 
addressed to Mr. Daylesford. 

‘Don’t disturb yourself about that, dear, you will soon have a 
chance of giving it to him, no doubt,’ said Zeph, eyeing the letter 
and the pretty writing of Mr. Daylesford’s correspondent with great 
disgust and dislike. 

‘[ was not thinking of doing anything,’ said he with his usual 
accuracy. ‘He is sure to come soon, let it lie till he does;’ and so 
saying, he returned to his work. 

The neighbourhood of this letter disturbed Zeph; she knew 
who had written it. She flung a sheet of paper over it, and tried 
to forget that it was there. After a while Daylesford came and 
asked Zeph if she would go to the conservatory with him, he 
wanted to show her a very fine orchid which was now in bloom. 

‘No, thank you,’ said she; ‘ not this morning.’ 

‘Then I think I will ride over to » said he, naming a 
place about twenty miles off. Alas, who was there to offer any 
objection to this if Zeph did not, and she appeared to be absolutely 
indifferent. He turned to leave the room with an offended air. 
Zeph remembered the letter which Mr. Treherne had already for- 
gotten; she pushed it towards her father. 

‘Oh, Mr. Daylesford, I have carried off one of your letters!’ 
he exclaimed ; ‘I cannot imagine how, but do forgive me.’ Zeph 
studiously avoided seeing how Daylesford looked when he saw the 
writing. 

He did not return till late and saw notbing of the Trehernes 
till next morning. No one seemed to have missed him. This 
was Friday, the day he had promised to go back to London. If 
things had been different, he might possibly have stayed where 
he was till Saturday, but as it was he would go-—he had been too 
unsettled to write to Hester, so he would go—at all events for a 
week or so. 

‘I am going back to town by the five o’clock train,’ said he. 
Mr. Treherne was the only one of the party who showed any 
interest. ‘You of course will stay here with Mrs. Treherne and 
your daughter as long as you can. I will give the servants orders 
to look after your comfort.’ 

Zeph insisted on accompanying her father and mother to the 
library when they went, and there she would probably sit in 
dulness and comparative idleness while the sun shone brightly 
and all outside that room was gay. Daylesford made no attempt 
to prevent her—he knew that it was impossible. While he was 
wondering how to employ himself, Dr. Scatcherd came to ask him 
to go to Oxford with him for an hour or two. Why not? he could 
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go back to London from Oxford. So Carnegie was ordered to 
pack his master’s portmanteau, and, after a few words of farewell 
to the Trehernes, he went. 

The ‘Times’ did not arrive at the Castle till noon; soon 
afterwards the butler brought it to the library to Mr. Treherne 
with a grave face. ‘I want to show you this, sir, said he. ‘I am 
afraid my master will be in a terrible way |’ 

It was a telegram in large print: ‘ Appalling earthquake in 
the Icarian Islands! Alarming loss of life at Santa Eulalia! 
Grave apprehensions as to the safety of the Governor! Govern- 
ment house in ruins! Repeated shocks!’ 

Pale as Mr. Treherne always was, he turned paler. ‘The 
Governor is Mr. Daylesford’s brother,’ said he in a dismayed voice ; 
and then he and his wife and daughter huddled together over the 
paper to see if they could extract a ray of hope from it. Two 
large round tears rolled down Zeph’s face. The meagre words of the 
telegram conveyed nearly as much as the complete account ; the 

rest was mere amplification. 

‘Do you think that there is any hope of his being rescued 
alive from the ruins of his house?’ she asked. No one dared to 
hope much, but there might be room for hope. A shock had 
fallen on the Trehernes. Zeph could do nothing but weep 
silently ; even Mr. Treherne could not work well. The evening’s 
post brought two letters from Daylesford, one to Mr. Treherne, 
one to Zeph. He read his aloud: ‘ A crushing blow has fallen on 
me. My dear brother may be dead. I am going at once to Santa 
Eulalia. I shall cross by to-night’s boat.’ It was written in 
pencil and bore marks of extreme haste. 

‘ Did you say that you had a letter from Mr. Daylesford too, 
Zeph ?’ asked Mr. Treherne. 

‘Yes, dear; I'll tell you what he says.’ But when she opened 
it she seemed much confused, and at last said, ‘I was wrong. No, 
I have not had a letter from him.’ 

Presently she stole away to her room. The letter was 
addressed to her by Daylesford in pencil as was that to her father, 
but when she had opened it she had read: ‘I cannot come home 
to-day as I promised, for I must at once go to Santa Eulalia to 
my brother. The newspapers will tell you what has happened. 
Dear Hester, ever yours, 


‘Gg. D,’ 


( To be continued.) 




















